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The Subjects 
In Which You Are Interested : 


a Correspondent Bank Relations 
A More Efficient Statement Handling 
.) Advertising With Calendars 


“é Training For Public Relations 

A Legal Aspects Of Trust Work 

HB Meeting The “N.S.F.” Plague 

a Developing Better Internal Controls 
fi Loans And How To Judge Them 
a Purchasing New Equipment 


You will find them all 
in this issue 
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Fre wisely place vaults where customers can see them, knowing how well 


these massive fixtures reflect the safety and permanence of their institutions. And when it comes 
to checks and other negotiable instruments more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks (as well as 
outstanding business organizations from coast to coast) are today specifying ‘La Monte Safety 
Papers” for the protection they offer and the customer-satisfaction and good-will they generate. 


George La Monte & Son, Nutley, New Jersey. 





THE DETROIT BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks ._ .$59,226,978.97 
*United States Government Obligations, 

direct or fully guaranteed . . . . 50,090,195.64 $109,317,174.61 
Corporate and Municipal Securities (Due 

Within 5 Years) . « 14,554,483.88 
Corporate and Municipal Securities 

(Other Maturities) . - « « 3,593,728.86 18,148,212.74 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank a 216,300.00 
Loans and Discounts. . 17,535,645.42 
Real Estate otal Loans and Liens 

on Real Estate . . ees 16,537,511.06 
Gees 4 ee 8 ew ee 546.89 
Bank Buildings . .... .. -» 1,927,871.75 
Furniture and Fixtures. . ... .« 93,824.44 
Other Real Estate. . . 1,129,821.97 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

BemeweeiGredm . 1. « «© ee 8,512.50 
Other Assets . — 40,430.32 
Income Accrued but Not Collected os 505,588.05 
Prepaid Expenses . . ‘ 76,115.45 


TOTAL OF ALL RESOURCES . "$165,537,599.20 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits of Individuals, Corporations, 

Banksand Others. . . . ~. «+ «$69,988,918.06 
United StatesGovernment ... . 3,767,064.86 
Treasurer—State of Michigan. . . . 462,521.63 
Total Demand Deposits. . . . . . 74,218,504.55 
Total Time Deposits. . . . . . ~ 81,842,450.82 
Total Deposits. . $156,060,955.37 
Our Liability on Acceptances and Letters 

of Credit 8,512.50 
Income Collected but Not Rerned . P 384,600.42 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Dividends, ete. 104,801.78 
Capital Investment: 

Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Surplus. . 

For Additional Retirement of | Preferred 

Stock . . ‘ ' 
Undivided Profits aa oe ae y 7,860,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies . . ° 1,118,685.13 


TOTAL OF ALL LIABILITIES , $165.537,555.20 
*All U. S. Government obligations are carried at par value or less. United States Government 


Securities carried at $5,368,800.00 in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public 
deposits where required or permitted by law. 


THE DETROIT BANK 


COMMERCIAL and SAVINGS BANKING 


29 Branch Offices Throughout the City 
Main Banking Office ... Griswold at State ... Detroit, Mich. 


Member of Federat Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“More For Your Money” 
In RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY (the sive Book) 


you geu— 


More facts pertinent to banking 


A uniform arrangement of all information on every 
bank—saves time 


An 11 column breakdown of bank statements, 
simplifying comparison 


A side-opening style that permits easy comparison 
of bank figures, and allows more banks to a page, 
making the total book less bulky 


Segregation, with indexes, of less frequently used 
information 


A “Bank Recommended” List of Attorneys cover- 
ing the U.S., Canada, and foreign countries 


A Buyers Guide Service for banks, free to customers 


and More” — for advertisers 


The Blue Book has a paid circulation greater than 


all similar publications combined. 


Its ADVERTISERS exceed in number the total 


circulation of any similar publication. 


It is the Official Numbering Agent of the American Bankers Association 


Published + RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY chicago, 
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The Value Of Correspondent Bank Services . . . . John Y. Beaty 


We Mail All Statements, Save Time And Cost . . G. W. Snyder, Jr. 
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Let’s Co-operate To Reduce Losses 
On "N.S.F." Checks . . . . . Edw. Boroff and E. M. Goldman 


Internal Bank Management Controls—No. VII . . . H. N. Stronck 
Public Speaking Isn't So Hard . ... . =. . . Howard Graham 


Personal Loans Quickly Handled 
With This Visible Ledger File . . . . . . R. A. Prosswimmer 


Find Bank News That Makes Headlines ... . . Gordon D. Cates 


Management Policies By Industries—No. 23. 
Steel Castings ....... +... ~~ ~ Oliver E. Mount 


Money Loaned For Cattle And Feed 

Chemistry Aids In Building Management 

Equipment And Supply Ideas . . . . . . . =. . Mary Manning 
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Who's Who In Banking News ...... .. . Current Events 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 

Caso anD DuE From Banks .... . . . « ws «) « $1,293,142,974.89 
Butiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . .. . . 1 ew ew 1,531,789.02 
U. S. GoveERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GEARANNEED: 6. ck or ce OS Se Se He Me Avec 820,169,815.83 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . .... 1. 2 we 115,818,216.32 
Srock oF FepERAL Reserve BANK. . ..... 2... 6,016,200.00 
EN 6 ee ee a me ee St oe 135,271,736.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . . . . 636,176,032.45 
ee ee ee ee 33,230,012.74 
eS SS , ne ae a a 8,203,128 .99 
PRGRUORIES 5 od cg Gs SS eS «we SS RSS IS 10,423,953.28 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . 2. 2. 6 ee ee 17,688 ,487.54 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a 8,146,711.44 


$3,085,819,058.50 
LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 

Capita, Stock . ..... . . . .« $100,270,000.00 

oo! ea ree 

Unpivipep Profits. . .... . . .  33,021,785.02 
ns i i 
DivipeNnp PayaB_e Fesruary 11,1940. .....4... 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES . . . . . 2 2 © © «© «© 15,314,589.22 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2. . 2 2 2 « 1,850,485.58 
NR ok ee ks, a ee ee Ree, el a eae a eee 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING. i's inka: Abe. geod 19,884,330.28 
LiaBiLity as ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND Foreicn BILLs . 1,570,723.08 
eee DUI 5. sare th. 6-1 Rk re tes ee a 4,726,819.01 


$3,085,819,058.50 








United States Government and other securities carried at $104,897,563.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Value Of Correspondent Bank Services 


Seven Directors Disclose Some Interesting Facts 


dent of a bank in southern 

Indiana, the subject of corre- 
spondent banking services came up, 
as it usually does in such conversa- 
tions. 

“We recently had an interesting 
meeting of our board,” said the 
president, “in which this subject 
was pretty well covered. We have 
two new members this year, and 
they had a number of questions to 
ask.” 

“Were all of them satisfactorily 
answered?” I asked. 

“Yes, they were. We have studied 
our correspondent banking services 
very carefully; we make a great 
deal of use of our correspondent 
banks, and we were glad to explain 
the whole situation to our new 
directors. As a matter of fact, the 
discussion resulted in considerable 
benefit to one of the directors who 
wanted to make some business con- 
tacts in one of the cities where we 
had a correspondent. 

“It also developed opportunities 
to serve some of our good custom- 
ers better who wanted connections 
in other places, and who were mak- 
ing trips.” 

Through a series of questions, 
with the officers and two of the 
directors the discussion at the 
directors’ meeting was pieced to- 
gether, and an approximate tran- 
scription of the conversation is as 
follows: 


“Do we keep all of these bonds 


W een’ visiting with the presi- 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


shown on our statement here in our 
own vault?” asked new director 
No. 1. 

“No,” explained the cashier, “we 
keep none of them here. They are 
all in the vaults of our New York 
correspondent.” 

“Why in the world do you keep 
them there?” asked the director. 

“There are several reasons,” ex- 
plained the cashier. “One is that we 
do not have to carry insurance on 
them. Another is, that we do not 
have to pay transportation charges 
to have them shipped here, and 
shipped back if we sell them. An- 
other is, that we can make quick 
delivery in case of a decision to 
sell. Also, we can take prompt de- 
livery when we buy new ones. 
There is no good reason at all for 
us to keep our bonds in our own 
vault. We never need them here. 
We have the receipt of the New 
York bank which is just as accept- 
able as the bonds themselves. 

“We run no risk of a robber or 
hold-up man taking them away 
from us.” 

“Well,” said director No. 1, “it 
seems like a smart thing to do to 
leave them in New York.” 

“IT have been wondering,” said 
new director No. 2, “how you fel- 
lows who have been buying bonds 
for the bank decide on what to buy 


and when to buy.” 

“Perhaps, I can explain that,” 
said the president, “and I think it 
is important for you new men to 
understand. 

“In the first place, none of us 
consider ourselves expert invest- 
ment men. We own very few secu- 
rities ourselves, and have very few 
opportunities to study securities at 
all. That is why we depend upon 
the experts in our correspondent 
banks to help us with that situation. 

“One or another of our officers 
visits at least two of our corre- 
spondent banks twice a year. While 
there, we take an opportunity to 
discuss the investment situation 
with the investment officers who 
specialize in following the bond 
market. Doing nothing else but that, 
and handling so many transactions, 
these men by explaining what their 
bank policy is and what they are 
planning on doing, give us ideas as 
to what we might do. 

“We don’t necessarily depend 
upon the opinions of the officers of 
one bank. We check what one bank 
says with what another one says, 
and to tell the truth, we usually 
find that they are in agreement. 

“If they are not in agreement, 
then we either talk to a third in- 
vestment officer or we avoid the 
bond on which there seems to be a 
difference of opinion. 

“As further aid to a careful watch 


of our investments, we subscribe to 
an investment service which gives 


These quotations from a meeting of a board of directors 
will be suggestive to all bank officers and directors, for 
many questions about correspondent banking are answered. 
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Any Way You Figure It— 


No matter from what viewpoint you base your calculations—the bank's or 
the customer’s—or from that of any one officer in the bank, cashier, loan 
officer, investment officer, or public relations manager—it takes very little 
figuring to demonstrate conclusively that the bank can add actual dollars of 
profit and strengthen its community position generally by making the fullest 
possible use of the services offered by its city correspondents. 


us weekly information and provides 
us with the privilege of asking 
questions and opinions at any time. 
By checking the investment service 
against our banker friends’ opinions 
and policies of our correspondent 
bank, we have a pretty good basis 
for reaching decisions ourselves. 

“We would certainly be lost 
without the help of our correspond- 
ent banker friends in this job of 
investing in bonds.” 

“How much do these correspond- 
ent banks charge us for this serv- 
ice?” asked director No. 2. 

“They make no charges whatso- 
ever,” answered the president, “but 
we try to make it worth their while 
by keeping balances of our surplus 
funds in each correspondent bank.” 

“Doesn’t it cost us something to 
send the money there?” asked 
director No. 2. 

“No,” answered the cashier, “we 
have to send our out-of-town 
checks to some bank for clearing 
anyway, and we simply send checks 
that have to be cleared, and ask 
that they be credited to our account. 
In that way, we keep our accounts 
in each bank at a level that seems 
to us to be adequate for the serv- 
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ice we get in each case.” 

“Why don’t we clear all of our 
checks through the Federal Reserve 
Bank?” asked new director No. 1. 

“In the first place,” explained the 
cashier, “the Federal Reserve Bank 
will not clear all checks. There are 
some checks known as non-par 
checks, on which collection charges 
are made by the bank on which the 
checks are drawn. Those checks 
have to be cleared through a corre- 
spondent bank anyway, so we send 
our entire batch of clearings to the 
correspondent bank, and leave it to 
them to clear the par checks 
through the Federal Reserve Bank. 

“We save ourselves a great deal 
of time and money, and get much 
prompter service by clearing checks 
in this way. Of course, being a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, we could clear our par checks 
through the “Fed”, but it takes a 
great deal of time to check over the 
list to find out which ones come 
from no-par towns, and as long as 
there is no need of our doing this, 
we think that we might just as well 
save that operation.” 

“T notice,” said director No. 2, 
“that we have a correspondent in 


Akron, Ohio. 
checks there?” 
“Only our Ohio checks,” ex- 
plained the cashier, “and the reason 
we do that is, that two of our manu- 
facturers here both buy and sell in 
Akron, and we have a number of 
collections to be made there each 
week. By having a correspondent 
account in the bank at Akron, we 
compensate the bank for the many 
services it performs in making col- 
lections for our customers.” 

“Why don’t we have a corre- 
spondent in California?” asked 
director No. 1. “I am planning on 
going out there this winter, and it 
would be nice if we had a corre- 
spondent bank there where I could 
make my headquarters.” 

“Arrangements can easily be 
made,” said the president. “Our 
correspondent in Chicago has a fine 
connection in California, and we 
can arrange through Chicago to 
have any service whatever pro- 
vided for you while you are in Cali- 
fornia. 

“It happens that in California 
there are large branch banking 
systems, and by arranging through 
the head office, services may be had 
at any of the branches. We do that 
quite often for customers of ours 
who are either going to California 
for a vacation, or are shipping 
goods there, or are shipping goods 
from there. 

“In short, it is not necessary to 
have a correspondent in every state, 
because our larger correspondents 
have connections everywhere.” 

“That reminds me,” said another 
director, “one of our good custom- 
ers told me today that he is going 
to Canada to transact some busi- 
ness. Is there anything we can do 
for him there?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the president, 
“through either our New York or 
Chicago correspondent, we can ar- 
range connections with the Can- 
adian banks. If you will find out 
just where he is going and what 
kind of service he wants, that can 
all be taken care of ahead of time.” 

“This same man,” continued the 
director, “told me that he is trying 
to find an outlet for his products in 
Chicago. Could our correspondent 
bank there do something for him?” 

“Yes,” said the president, “we 
can do a lot for him through our 
Chicago correspondent. Ask him to 
come in to see me. I will give him a 
letter to one of the officers in our 
Chicago bank explaining just what 
he would like to accomplish. I am 


(Continued on page 102) 
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We Mail All Statements, 
Save Time And Cost 


Here is a plan which can be used in making 
adjustments for conforming to the Wages 
and Hours Law. It saves employees’ time 
and cuts the cost of handling statements. 


‘ 


By G. W. SNYDER, JR. 


Vice President, Topeka State Bank, Topeka, Kansas 


Here is a window which could be used for productive purposes—and 
two men who both have other, important, things to do. A stamp and 
an envelope will return all three to their proper functions. 


’S THE first of the month. By 
['s:30 p.m. the bank employees 

look at the clock, put on their 
hats, and leave for the day. All the 
monthly statements are in the 
mail. 

The vice president smiles as he 
looks at his time record for the 
wages and hours regulations. The 
overtime is negligible. He glances 
at his expense ledger. No new items 
for the rental of storage space or 
for additional files. 


First-of-the-month customers 
transact their business with no 
wearisome extra minutes of waiting 
while those ahead ask for state- 
ments and sign statement receipts. 

It’s the second of thé month. A 
businessman reaches for his morn- 
ing mail. Here is his monthly bank 
statement with his cancelled checks. 
He verifies them with his stubs. No 
chance for forgeries or mistakes to 
go unnoticed. 


A school teacher, home from 


Benefits To The Bank From Mailing All Statements 


l. It gains an extra window 
and teller. 

2. It frees costly storage 
space, both files in the bank, 
and the rental of warehouse 
space. 

3. It eliminates the clerk who 
formerly made up request state- 
ments all during the month. 

4. It cuts the first of the month 
overtime at least 50%. 

5. It overcomes the possibility 
of giving the statements to an 
unauthorized person. 


6. It eliminates statement re- 
ceipts. 


7. It checks up on any errors 
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or forgeries which may have 
arisen. 

8. It overcomes the tempta- 
tion of bookkeepers tampering 
with inactive accounts. 

9. It eliminates separate han- 
dling and errors when some 
statements are mailed and 
others called for. 

10. It releases the bank from 
the responsibility of keeping 
the cancelled checks. 

11. It allows for the enclosure 
of direct mail advertising and 
notices which otherwise would 
demand special handling. 

12. It helps to relieve lobby 
congestion. 


classes, opens her mailbox te find 
her bank statement and cancelled 
checks. No worrying about being 
overdrawn. No trip down to the 
bank at awkward hours. 

These are no idle pipe dreams. 
They are among the practical re- 
sults gained by mailing out all the 
statements and cancelled checks . 
each month by The Topeka State 
Bank. 


In addition to improved customer 
relations because of the convenient 
service, the bank finds that by 
mailing out all the statements: 

1. It gains an extra window and 
teller. 

2. It frees costly storage space, 
both files in the bank, and the 
rental of warehouse space. 

3. It eliminates the clerk who 
formerly made request statements 
all during the month. 

4. It cuts the first of the month 
overtime at least 50%. 

5. It overcomes the possibility of 
giving the statements to an un- 
unauthorized person. 

6. It eliminates statement re- 
ceipts. 

7. It checks up on any errors or 
forgeries which may have arisen. 

8. It overcomes the temptation of 
bookkeepers tampering with inac- 
tive accounts. 

9. It eliminates separate han- 
dling and errors when some state- 
ments are mailed and others called 


(Continued on page 1038) 
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Calendars Popularize Our Bank 


Here is an account of a practical experience in 
buying advertising calendars. It may suggest a 
variation in plan for your calendar advertising. 


ANKS have only a few serv- 
ices to advertise: savings 
accounts, safe deposit boxes, 
pay-by-check, drafts, and the like. 
At the most, a bank has only a 
dozen fundamental activities. How- 
ever, the most important thing a 
bank has to advertise is its name. 

The constant repetition of “The 
First National Bank” will eventu- 
ally draw customers. Seeing the 
name, day after day, the prospect 
files it away in the subconscious 
mind and, when banking services 
are needed, The First National is 
called upon. A bank’s name is its 
trade mark and it must be kept 
before the public. 

There are many ways of adver- 
tising; billboards, display in the 
daily papers, advertisements at the 
theaters, radio annoucements, word 
of mouth and finally—calendars. 
Calendars offer about the most 
satisfactory and most economical 
method of keeping the bank’s name 
before the public 365 days in the 
year. 

We have been using calendars for 
a number of years and regard them 
as a sound and time-tested medium. 
Our calendars are placed in loca- 
tions where it would be impossible 
for us to display even a two-inch 
ad at any price—all the local retail 
stores, professional offices (doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers), even in the 
courthouse and the mayor’s office. 
Then too, we are free from all com- 
petitive advertising at these loca- 
tions. For instance, in one exclusive 
shop, we have a daily date calendar 
prominently located near the en- 
trance. It is the only calendar in 
the store and is the only advertis- 
ing matter in sight. This store is not 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Assistant Cashier, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa 


a customer of ours yet it saves this 
space for us each year. Every cus- 
tomer must see our bank’s name 
before leaving the store. I know of 
no other method by which we could 
gain a similar amount of advertis- 


Four Benefits From 
Advertising Calendars 


1. Calendars can be placed 
in prominent spaces where ad- 
vertising privileges could not be 
bought at any price. 


2. In these locations, there is 
no competitive advertising. 


3. When placed in business 
houses, a calendar is seen by 
thousands of people. 


4. When the message is easily 
read, the brain conceives the 
meaning as the result of a mere 
glance of the eye. 


ing in our competitor’s territory. 
We first used the daily date 
calendar with the tear-off leaf. 
These were satisfactory but re- 
quired servicing with a new pad 
each year. Five years ago, we 
changed to a metal back perpetual 
calendar with cardboard date pad 
in three sections. A set of these 
cards will last on an average of 


IN YUGOSLAVIA, THE PEOPLE HAVE A SAYING: 


three years, and the steel backs 
will last over five years. These 
perpetual calendars cost us one 
dollar each. The tear-off style had 
cost us the same amount and a new 
pad each year cost us sixty cents. 
The backs were of heavy card- 
board and never lasted over three 
years. One hundred perpetual cal- 
endars cost us $100 and averaged 
around four years for the combina- 
tion or a yearly cost of $40. The 
daily date cost us $100 plus $60 
each year for pads and averaged 
three years of use. The yearly cost 
was approximately $73—almost 
twice that of the perpetual calen- 
dars. 

We wanted a calendar that was 
easily read. At first, it was our 
opinion that the calendar pad 
should be black and white or pos- 
sibly red and white. A customer 
of ours is an optometrist. We 
asked him what colors would first 
attract and hold attention. He told 
us that yellow and black would be 
the best color combination, the eye 
responded quicker and it could be 
seen at a greater distance. He 
pointed out that all highway signs 
in our state were of yellow and 
black, and that this color had been 
selected after exhaustive tests. This 
color selection was a small detail 
but it was the small details in 
which we were interested. 

If 100 persons glance at our 100 
calendars each day, we have a 
yearly circulation of around 3,000,- 
000. Cut this average in half, and 
we still have a daily circulation 
that costs us only a few cents per 
thousand—the lowest net cost of 
any advertising program we could 
work out. 


“A faulty clock may make you miss your train or lose 


your temper, but an erratic calendar will make you lose 


the harvest or the chance of a lifetime.” 
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A calendar has two main pur- 
poses: first, circulation; and sec- 
ond, usefulness. In return for giving 
it “circulation” in his store, a 
storekeeper receives its usefulness 
for himself and his customers. For 
this reason, we feel that a daily 
date calendar is far ahead of any 
other type calendar. It offers the 
largest daily circulation at the 
smallest net cost. 


The art calendar is the older 
brother of the daily date calendar. 
The first art calendar was issued 
in 1889, exactly 50 years ago. It is 
interesting to note that one, of the 
original advertisers on this first art 
calendar was a bank. These first art 
productions were of wood cuts, later 
branching out with pictures in full 
colors. 


For the past two years we have 
been using a nine-month school 
calendar. These are colorful and 
list all important historical hap- 
penings for each day. We supply 
these to all the schools in our 
county. A teacher needs some type 
of calendar and these have been 
especially adapted to fill this need. 
They give her an attractive calen- 
dar in which the children are 
interested. The circulation is, of 
course, limited to the children and 
visitors. The constant sight of our 
name before the pupils each day 
makes them one-bank conscious. 
When they think of any banking 
business, they think first of us. We 
have no definite proof, but in sev- 
eral instances, we feel certain that 
bank business has been brought to 
us by children directing their 
parents to our bank. This type of 
calendar is more for service than 
circulation, but is a good-will 
builder for future customers. 


We list only the bank name on 
our calendars. The capital, surplus, 
and officers are omitted. The bank 
name is placed in:large type that 
makes it quickly readable. Small 
type with a list of officers would 
slow up the reading. The eye might 
be arrested, but it would slide on 
without the message registering. In 
such a case, the whole purpose of 
the calendar would be lost. The 
name is the thing. Capital and sur- 
plus means little to the average 
man. A bank is a bank to him. 


Calendar days rule our lives. 
They tell our birth dates, graduation 
dates, marriage day, and vacations 
—all of these are signalized by 
marks on the calendar. All our 
sentimental anniversaries are there 
too. So are the dates of our 
triumphs, our defeats, and even 
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Here are two types of “daily date” wall calendars that are popular with many 
banks and their commercial customers. Both backs are usable for a number of 
years—one being of etched brass and the other of enameled metal. Refills for the 
“Revere” type are supplied every year—for the style on the right, every three 
years or so. A third type, not shown, uses refills with a single month to a page. 


our deaths. 

In Yugoslavia, the people have a 
saying: “A faulty clock may make 
you miss your train or loose your 
temper, but an erratic calendar 


will make you lose the harvest or 
the chance of a lifetime.’ Small 
wonder that the calendar is a popu- 
lar advertising medium in our 
country. 


Money Orders Popular 


Instead of using the ordinary 
draft forms, the Mitchell National 
Bank of Mitchell, South Dakota, 
began to use bank money orders 
about a year and a half ago. The 
customer seems to understand the 
name “money order” a little better 
than the name “draft.” The bank 
has been able to largely increase 
its business in money transfer by 
advertising money orders at rates 
which are little below the cost of 
post office money orders. 

J. M. Patton, vice president, says: 
“The money order idea has been 
very successful with us. We put it 
into operation about a year and a 
half ago. We use it exclusively for 
all customers who purchase drafts, 
using our drafts on other corre- 
spondent banks for payment of 
collections, transfer of funds, and 
so on. It has taken well, due to the 
fact the customer receives a receipt. 

“We have increased our draft 
business considerably since they 
find they can buy a bank draft 


with a receipt cheaper than they 
can buy through the post office 
department. 

“We are indeed highly pleased 
with the results we have obtained 
so far and expect to continue to 
have this service grow. We are now 
serving many who formerly pur- 
chased their drafts elsewhere. 

“I wish to thank you for the 
manner in which you have received 
the information I forwarded to you. 
Along with the publicity the Corn 
Palace will receive through our 
drafts, it will receive considerable 
publicity through your publica- 
tion.” 


“| Want To Be A-Lone” 
Helps Make A Loan 


More new borrowers may be 
secured if adequate quarters are 
provided in the bank where loan 
needs may be discussed in complete 
privacy. 
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The Whole Staff — 
DIRECTORS + OFFICERS - EMPLOYEES 


—(Can Be Trained 


In Practical Public Relations 


SUCCESSFUL customer re- 

lations program must of 

necessity develop an enthusi- 
astic point of view throughout the 
organization with respect to the 
importance of customer relations. 
Each officer and employee must be 
caused to realize that he benefits 
personally as the good will of the 
institution is extended. A uniform 
understanding of the bank’s poli- 
cies and services must be developed 
so that there is consistency when 
they are explained in terms of 
advantages to the customer. Of 
equal importance is the mainte- 
nance of a positive mental attitude 
at a time when negative thoughts 
tend to dominate people in many 
organizations. 

Practical psychologists know 
there is nothing which takes the 
place of the crowd for getting mass 
action. That is one of the reasons 
sales organizations bring their 
members together at frequent in- 
tervals. The message could be given 
to them one at a time, but the 
spirit would not be there. More 
enthusiasm can be generated in a 
large group than with one indi- 
vidual. It is a principle of mass 
psychology which we cannot neg- 
lect. 

Of course, if an entire organiza- 
tion is brought together, it is neces- 
sary to have a worthwhile program 
if the meeting is to be a success. 
Frequently, those who do not 
approve of the large meeting, do 
not feel that they have had the 
experience to organize or direct 
such a gathering. If that is true, 
perhaps the meeting should not be 
held. A meeting improperly con- 
ducted can do more harm than 
good. But let’s not forget, a trowel 
cannot substitute for a steam 
shovel. 

On the other hand, the large 
meeting cannot entirely replace the 
group conference. The smaller 
meeting permits more active par- 
ticipation on the part of the per- 
sonnel. Questions can be asked 
freely and answers given by the 
members of the group under the 
direction of a capable leader. 
Again, the practical psychologist 
will endorse this type of meeting 
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The plan here described was tested with tremendous suc- 
cess by the Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia. 
It was conceived and supervised by the author. 


By GRANVILLE B. JACOBS 


because he knows that it is an 
effective way to stimulate interest. 

There may also be a need for the 
personal conference. Some things 
cannot be discussed in a group. 
This is true either because of the 
confidential nature of some points 
or because of timidity on the part 
of some individuals. 

The Central-Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia is a good example 
of an institution where all three 
methods have been co-ordinated 
and applied in a constructive cus- 
tomer relations program. 

This institution, with a central 
office and three branches, has re- 
sources of over $65,000,000. Divi- 
dends have been earned and paid 
every year since its organization 
in 1865. 

With a record like this, one 
might ask “Does such a bank need 


a customer relations program?” 
No, they did not need one, but it 
has always been their progressive 
policy to do things before being 
pressed from the rear. 

First, the program was designed 
to cover a period of six months. 
During this time, meetings were 
held with large groups—officers and 
employees—for the purpose of de- 
veloping a unified point of view 
throughout the organization with 
respect to the basic problems coin- 
cident to present day customer 
relations. There is something stim- 
ulating about a crowd. The size 
of the group itself emphasizes the 
importance of the subject under 
discussion. 

During this same period, at 
regular intervals, conversations 
were held with individuals. The 
officers and employees all had an 


Six Steps In The Public Relations Program 


1. Meetings were. held with 
large groups of officers and 
employees together for the 
purpose of developing a uni- 
fied point of view. 

2. Conversations were held 
with individuals in which sug- 
gestions were requested for the 
progam. 

3. Each person was asked to 


file reports of the meetings in 
a loose leaf binder to make a 
customer relations manual. 

4. A customer relations coun- 
sel was elected by employees 
to direct a permanent program. 

5. A few key employees were 
given a course in “how to talk 
and think on your feet.” 


6. These were given charge 
of small discussion groups. 
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Figuratively speaking, it's “school days” again for the entire force—from chairman of the board down to mes- 
senger boy. Every individual connected with the bank has a potential part in public relations work—and no one 
is too “big”, or too unimportant, to learn how to play his part more effectively. 


opportunity to make suggestions, 
ask questions, or to relate interest- 
ing experiences in dealing with 
customers. From this source, many 
ideas were secured which were in- 
corporated in the program. 

Two days after each general 
session with the large group, every 
person was given a summary of 
the points discussed. This was 
filed in his loose-leaf customer 
relations manual for future refer- 
ence. The manuals were developed 
as a part of the program and were 
for the confidential use of the mem- 
bers of the bank. They remained 
the property of the institution. 

After the fourth month, a cus- 
tomer relations council composed 
of elected employee representatives 
and the cashier of the bank was 
formed for directing a permanent 
program on the foundation built 
during the original six months of 
meetings. 

At this point, the organization 
was ready for the smaller group 
conferences. The customer rela- 
itions spirit had been developed. As 
a part of the training, key em- 
ployees had been given a course in 
“How to Talk and Think on Your 
Feet.” Thus the necessary employee 
leadership was available for con- 
ference discussion. 

During the past two years, the 
customer relations program of this 
bank has been functioning system- 
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atically and effectively under the 
direction of its own Customer 
Relations Council. Here are some 
of the accomplishments which the 
institution considers to be a direct 
outcome of the original six months 
program. 

There was a 100% increase in 
enrollments in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. Everett R. Ver- 
beck, Chairman of the Customer 
Relations Council states, “It is 
evident to all in our institution 
that this increased interest in self- 
improvement developed as a result 
of the customer relations training 
program.” 

Members of the group which re- 
ceived the special coaching in 
“Talking and Thinking on Your 
Feet” have addressed, among other 
organizations, the seven senior high 
schools in the City of Philadelphia. 

First place in the A. I. B. Public 
Speaking Contest in Philadelphia 
was won two years by two different 
members of this bank’s staff. 

An employee publication has been 
developed as a means of informing 
the bank personnel of develop- 
ments in the institution and for 
maintaining enthusiasms and inter- 
est in internal affairs. 

A meeting of some department 
of the bank is held every two weeks 
except during the summer months. 

Less frequently, meetings with 
the entire staff are held to insure 


the maintenance of the consolidated 
spirit and an active customer re- 
lations interest. These meetings are 
frequently addressed by a member 
of the board of directors or an 
executive from some company 
which has business relationships 
with the bank. Consequently, the 
employees of The Central-Penn - 
National Bank have the advantge 
of feeling acquainted with their 
own directors. This is a distinct 
advantage. What percentage of 
bank employees of the country can 
enthusiastically boost their bank 
because of a first-hand impression 
of the men who are directing its 
activities? 

There are a great many factors 
which govern the success of any 
customer relations training pro- 
gram. I shall refer to two of them. 

First, it should not be an em- 
ployee training program. It should 
be a customer relations program 
for the entire organization. Many 
banks make the mistake of think- 
ing only of the clerks when con- 
sidering customer relations prob- 
lems. There is a_ subconscious 
resistance on the part of the em- 
ployees whenever a training pro- 
gram is dished up by the officers 
and handed to them. But when the 
officers acknowledge the difference 
between drivership and leadership 
and say to the employees, “this 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Get More Exact Credit Information 


Il. The Circulation Principle 


In this, the second article in his series, the author explains the principles 
of practical and accurate preparation of borrowers’ financial statements. 


S SUGGESTED in last month’s 
A article, the analysis and clas- 
sification of capital items in 
the financial statement, wherein 
Circulating Capital is defined, is 
based on a specific Statement of 
Principles. The certificate contained 
in that article likewise referred 
thereto. These principles are pre- 
sented in the panel on this page. 
The assets listed last month in the 
financial statement are herein sum- 
marized: 


Recorded 
Amounts 


Non-Cir- 
culating Circulating 
Current assets 
vessvseeeeeseee 157,592.36 $ 29,987.58 $127,604.78 
Fixed assets 
(net)........ 158,555.42 
Invested assets 
ot 5,365.00 
Non-circulating possessions 
(net) 91,573.82 91,573.82 


33,222.26 125,333.16 


500.00 4,865.00 


Totals $413,086.60 $155,283.66 $257,802.94 


Of the total net amounts of assets 
listed —$413,086.60, only $257,802.94 
are considered to be classifiable as 
circulating assets, the remaining 
$155,283.66 being classified as non- 
circulating. 

This classification invites an 
understanding of the _ principle 
governing circulating assets. 

Circulating Assets 

The first principle will be dis- 
cussed in terms of its various fac- 
tors. The definition is, therefore, 
repeated with the factors alpha- 
betically keyed. 

Circulating Assets are: 

A. Possessions of an owner or an 

owning entity, 

B. Engaged in a going business, 

C. Which yield income in the 
form of employable utility to 
such owner, 

D. Within the normal period of 
one year. 

E. They are classified as current, 
fixed and invested‘ in the 
manner of accepted nomen- 
clature. 

F. Bases of valuation are included 
in the description of the 
assets. 

G. Where values other than cost 
are listed. 
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By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant, Chicago, Illinois 


Factor A 


“Possessions of an owner or an 
owning entity” means two things: 
First, the actual existence of the 
named objects—second—absolute 
ownership by the claimant. 

Thus, the circulation principle 
requires that the accountant satisfy 
himself primarily with the actual 
existence of the asset or assets 
claimed. The manner in which he 
can be satisfied varies with the 
nature of the asset. Book balances, 
property schedules, and inventory 
lists do not, in themselves, assure 
the existence of assets. Conse- 
quently, examinations and evi- 
dences of existence must be em- 
ployed to assure the accountant 
of this first essential. 

The element of absolute owner- 
ship by the claimant is just as 
essential as the element of exist- 
ence because of the dangers of 
deception. Satisfaction as to this 
element involves not only title to 
the objects but the determination 
of any liens, encumbrances, or un- 
paid obligations which follow the 
object claimed as a possession. 


Factor B 


“Engaged in a going business” is 
in direct contrast to the factor dis- 
cussed under A. This factor qualifies 
the owner of the possessions as to 
whether or not he is engaged in a 
going business. A going business is 
one in which the quality of circula- 
tion is present. Without the quality 
of circulation, one’s possessions 
quite naturally cannot circulate, 
and consequently, there can be no 
classification of one’s possessions 
as circulating capital. When the 
owner of possessions is unable to 
utilize their value, the only element 


of value is to a succeeding owner— 
by sale, foreclosure, transfer or 
liquidation—and the present owner 
is therefore disqualified because he 
is not engaged in a going business. 
For the accountant to attempt to 
predict what the ability of a sub- 
sequent owner is with respect to 
the utilization of such possessions 
would be just as improper as to 
ignore this factor in the examina- 
tion of a present owner’s posses- 
sions. All possessions of such an 
owner must be classified as non- 
circulating, because their sole utility 
depends on the ability to liquidate, 
which is unpredictable. 


Factor C 


“Which yield income in the form 
of employable utility to such 
owner” qualifies factor B. After 
knowing that the owner is engaged 
in a going business, two elements 
must be considered: first, the ob- 
ject must be salable or usable; sec- 
ond, the object must be salable or 
usable by its owner in the ordinary 
course of his business. 

That the object must be salable 
or usable is a further qualification 
of the first element in factor A. Not 
only must the object exist, but it 
must possess the form of utility 
which its nature implies. For ex- 
ample, a wagon must have utility 
as a conveyance. If it is a worn-out 
and dilapidated wagon with only a 
junk value, notwithstanding the 
general description as a wagon, it 
does not possess the utility implied 
in the usual consideration of a 
wagon. Having determined the 
utility quality of the object, the 
second element must be considered 
—the ability of the owner to utilize 
the object in the ordinary course of 
business. 

The owner of a good wagon, re-. 
quiring conveyance facilities, nat- 
urally needs the utility afforded by 
the wagon, and because it renders 
a service, is a circulating asset for 
the two reasons, that the wagon 
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affords conveyance utility, and that 
the owner requires and can use 
such utility. 

The owner of the worn-out 
wagon with only a junk value, is 
not in the junk business. The wagon 
therefore renders no utility, and 
any value claimed must be classi- 
fied as non-circulating. 

Likewise, any objects of inven- 
tory, equipment or other form of 
yalue whose utility is not absorb- 
able by its owner must be classi- 
fied as non-circulating. 


Factor D 


“Within the normal period of 
one year” further qualifies the sec- 
ond element in factor C. 

Because of the nature of the uni- 
verse, causing the earth to require 
a year in making its revolution 
around the sun, thus causing the 
four seasons, and a calendar of 
usually 365 days, the year has be- 
come the standard by which periods 
of time are measured. Likewise, 
economics and _ business have 
adopted the year as the measure- 
ment of time; Justifiably so, because 
the seasons do have their effects on 
the habits and business of people 
in satisfying their economic needs. 
Custom has thus provided the 
annual day of reckoning to such an 
extent that we consider a debt to 
be current if it must be repaid be- 
fore the next annual day of reck- 
oning—and this practice pursues 
each monthly closing date in busi- 
ness throughout the year. 

Consequently, because possessions 
must circulate in order to resume 
their original form of money, and 
money is necessary to liquidate 
liabilities, those assets which are 
expected to circulate within this 
same period of a year are consid- 
ered by business men to be current 
assets. 

The writer has, therefore, applied 
the same principle to all possessions 
—and those whose utility can be 
absorbed by the owner during the 
period of one year are classifiable 
as circulating assets. Non-trading 
possessions, such as equipment, 
housing, and machinery, which do 
not completely circulate within the 
period of one year, are considered 
to be circulating if they furnish 
owner utility within that period. 

When conditions require a 
longer period than one year in the 
consideration of utility, the ex- 
tended period may be used. This 
applies to operations where the 
period of construction, or ageing 
processes, or transportation facil- 
ities extend for longer periods, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1938 


Recorded 


CURRENT ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks............... 
Accounts Receivable 

Notes Receivable............................. 
Inventories 

i. ESRI on apek enone epee j 
Work-in-Process 


...$ 11,002.63 
59,082.35 
8,450.00 


47,988.45 
3,879.12 
18,200.75 


....$ 70,068.32 


Other Items 

Prepaid Expenses 

Cash Values—Life Insurance Policies...... 
Officers’ Accounts 


1,545.90 
2,856.08 
1,876.25 
2,710.83 


$157,592.96 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 

Accounts Payable 

Notes Payable 

Mortgage Payable—Due within one year 
Accruals 

CES, NEO 

Local and Federal Taxes 


Total Current Liabilities 
Current Circulating Capital 


$ 38,009.18 
25,000.00 
5,000.00 


1,585.30 
7,863.41 


$ 77,457.89 


$ 5,000.00 

Buildings, Appraised 71,115.70 

Machinery and Equipment, Appraised...... 108,909.18 

Furniture and Fixtures, Appraised............ 16,828.14 

5 | REEL U En SEIN ONE OP Were $201,853.02 

Less Allowance for Depreciation 72,922.60 

$128,930.42 

29,625.00 

Total Fixed Assets $158,555.42 
Less—Mortgage Payable on Real Estate, 

Due after one year 


Fixed Circulating Capital 


INVESTED ASSETS 
i $ 4,865.00 


$ 5,365.00 


NON-CIRCULATING POSSESSIONS 


Accounts Receivable 
Notes Receivable 


Machinery and Equipment........................ ; 
Less—Depreciation Allowed 


NET WORTH PER BOOKS 
(After our Adjustments) 


Contingent Asset 
Officers Life Insurance Policy 


Non- 


Amounts Circulating 


$ 
5,977.02 
5,450.00 


7,080.15 
1,879.37 


1,727.66 


$10,687.18 


430.22 
2,856.08 
1,876.25 
2,710.83 


$29,987.58 


$ 1,200.00 
15,108.65 
16,800.90 


$33,109.55 


24,887.29 


$ 8,222.26 


25,000.00 
$33,222.26 


500.00 


$ 500.00 


$ 5,977.02 
5,450.00 


$11,427.02 


3,128.00 


$ 7,080.15 
1,879.37 
1,727.66 


$15,108.65 
13,095.12 
$16,800.90 
11,792.17 


Circulating 


$ 11,002.63 
53,105.33 
3,000.00 


59,381.14 


1,115.68 


$ 3,800.00 
56,007.05 
92,108.28 
16,828.14 


$168,743.47 
48,035.31 


$120,708.16 


4,625.00 


$125,333.16 
40,000.00 


$127,604.78 


Ratio 
$1.65 
To 
$1.00 


77,457.89 


$ 50,146.89 


85,333.16 


4,865.00 


$140,345.05 


$ 8,299.02 


10,687.18 
15,108.65 


2,013.53 


5,008.73 
430.22 
2,710.83 
1,876.25 
2,856.08 
25,000.00 
17,083.33 
500.00 


91,573.82 


$231,918.87 


$ 50,000.00 
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Statement of Principles Regarding Circulating Assets 


1. Circulating Assets are pos- 
sessions of an owner or an 
owning entity, engaged in a 
going business, which yield 
income in the form of employ- 
able utility to such owner 
within the normal period of one 
year. They are classified as 
current, fixed, and invested in 
the manner of accepted nomen- 
clature. Bases of valuation are 
included in the description of 
the asset where values other 
than cost are listed. 


2. Liabilities are considered 
as borrowed assets and follow 
the asset classification from 
which they are expected to be 
liquidated. Secured liabilities 
must be so indicated in their 
description. Contingent liabili- 
ties must be indicated as a 
footnote on the financial state- 
ment, with a reference thereto 
in the description of circulating 
capital, in both the statement 
and the certificate. 


3. Invested Circulating Capi- 
tal is: 

A. The investment in listed 
securities of other entities, at 
the lower of cost or market; 

B. The cost of investments 
in unlisted securities and other 
properties which yield revenue; 

C. The circulating capital of 


which must:then be determined 
from the facts. 


Factor E 


“They are classified as current, 
fixed and invested, in the manner 
of accepted nomenclature.” Current 
circulating assets include such 
items verified as to factors A to D 
inclusive, such as cash, receiv- 
ables, inventories, work in process, 
and prepaid expenses. Fixed circu- 
lating assets, verified as to factors 
A to D inclusive, include land, 
buildings, fixtures, equipment, 
patents and leasehold improve- 
ments. Invested circulating assets 
represent income yielding or mar- 
ketable investments of owner’s 
capital in enterprises or activities 
outside of the owner’s operations. 


Factor F 


“Bases of valuation are included 
in the description of the asset.” 
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wholly owned _ subsidiaries, 
(which may optionally be listed 
and combined with the owner's 
other forms of circulating capi- 
tal,) and 

D. The owner's proportion of 
the circulating capital of con- 
trolled but not wholly owned 
subsidiaries. These classifica- 
tions must be included in the 
descriptions. 


4. Circulating Capital is the 
net amount of circulating assets 
after deduction of all liabilities 
other than invested capital or 
capital equities. The designa- 
tion of circulating capital is an 
expression of opinion as to 
financial condition, subject 
only to contingent A liabilities. 


5. Non-Circulating Posses- 
sions are those items recorded 
and properties owned which 
have been eliminated or seg- 
regated from classification as 
circulating assets because of 
their nature or because of their 
loss or employable utility. 


6. Capital Equities represent 
the total of circulating capital 
and non-circulating possessions 
and are classified as _prefer- 
ential or residual equities. 


7. The Scope of Examination 
includes: 


This factor insures the reader of 
an understanding of the manner in 
which assets are reflected at the 
time he is reading the statement 
instead of finding it necessary to 
search the accountant’s comments 
in order to comprehend what basis 
has been used. 


Factor G 


“Where values other than cost 
are listed” qualifies factor F, but in 
no manner does it encourage the 
use of hypothetical values. 

Fundamentally, the function of 
the accountant is to reflect the con- 
dition of an owner’s capital. Ac- 
cording to Adam Smith, a profit 
(or an enhancement of capital) is 
not realized until the asset is dis- 
posed of for an amount greater than 
cost. This factor then involves three 
elements in its analysis: 

1. Owner’s cost; 

2. Impairments of owner’s cost 


A. Verification and inclusion 
of all possessions classifiable 
as circulating assets and the 
listing of tangible properties 
classified as non-circulating, 
with corresponding reserves 
until disposition; 

B. Verification and inclusion 
of all liabilities; 

C. Investigation and _inclu- 
sion of contingencies and of 
commitments if warranted; 

D. Determination of the con- 
sistency of accounting proced- 
ures with respect to capital 
expenditures, the inclusions of 
income, expenses, and utility 
allocations within the respec- 
tive accounting periods and 
with respect to surplus adjust- 
ments: 

E. The analysis of recorded 
expenditures in terms of eco- 
nomic factors governing the cir- 
culation of capital; and 


F. Consideration of factors 
peculiar to the entity under 
review; but 


G. Does not include detailed 
verifications of all transactions, 
entries and postings. 


8. Methods of Verification of 
the individual items are indi- 
cated in our discussions relat- 
ing thereto. 


because of retarded circula- 
tion; 

3. Justifiability of write-ups to 
values higher than owner’s 
cost. 

These elements will be discussed 
in subsequent articles, with illus- 
trations. 

EDITORS NOTE: The next article will dis- 
cuss the current classification of circulating 
capital, explaining the manner of calculation 
and the significance of the ratio to current 
liabilities as compared with the orthodox 
working capital ratios. The manner of clas- 


sifying individual asset items by the circula- 
tion principle will also be explained. 


In many lines, the production of 
goods has outstripped (in effi- 
ciency) the creation of new cus- 
tomers. 


One banker keeps an order jour- 
nal so that he has before him all 
of the time, on one page, a list of 
every item of supplies that has 
been ordered. 
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How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


XI. Irrevocable Life Insurance Trusts 


How irrevocable is an irrevocable msurance trust—and when 
—and under what circumstances? Our tax expert summarizes 
the various judiciary answers to this confusing question. 


‘By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Taz Consultant, Chicago, Ill., and Des Moines, Iowa 


vocable life insurance trusts, 

wealthy individuals have at- 
tempted to reduce the size of their 
taxable estates. Last May, the Court 
of Claims threw this phase of estate 
planning into serious confusion by 
its ruling in Bailey vs. United 
States.22 Although the original 
decision was modified in December 
of 1939, the underlying principles 
remain the same. 

Because of the exceedingly com- 
pact language of Sec 302(g) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, there has 
been a great deal of controversy 
over the inclusion of life insurance 
proceeds in taxable estates. Con- 
gress has provided that: 

“**the amounts receivable by 

the executor as insurance under 

policies taken out by the dece- 
dent upon his own life; and** 
the excess over $40,000 of the 
amount receivable by all other 
beneficiaries* **” 
shall be included in determining 
the value of the gross estate. 


Tvocabie 1 the creation of irre- 


Incidents Of Ownership 


Since 1934, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has interpreted this statute 
fo mean that the proceeds of life 
insurance policies must be in- 
duded in the taxable estate of the 
inured whenever “incidents of 
Ownership” were retained until 
death. 

Accordingly, the settlor of a trust 
tould exclude all of the proceeds 
ffom his taxable estate by irrevoc- 
ably assigning life insurance pol- 
ities to the trustees. No distinction 
§& made between trusts in which 
the settlor continues to pay the 
Premiums and funded trusts to 
Which income-producing property 
Was conveyed.(*) If, at the time of 
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his death, the insured still possesses 
the right to change beneficiaries, 
borrow money on the policy, sur- 
render it for its cash value or pledge 
it as security for a loan, the pro- 
ceeds in excess of the $40,000 
exemption form a part of the tax- 
able estate. 


Settled Issues 


Upon certain points, there seems 
to be general agreement. More than 
10 years ago, Supreme Court deci- 
sions in Lewellyn vs. Frick‘%) and 
Bingham, Jr. vs. the - United 
States'*) definitely excluded life 
insurance irrevocably assigned be- 
fore February 24, 1919. This was 
the effective date of Section 402(f) 
of the 1918 Act taxing insurance 
proceeds for the first time. 

Justice Holmes, who delivered 
the opinion in the Frick case, stated 
that any other interpretation would 
be unconstitutional. In 1935, this 
rule was again applied to five pol- 
icies which had been taken out and 
assigned many years prior to the 
passage of the 1928 Act. 

All but one of them named the 
insured’s wife as beneficiary on 
condition that she survived her hus- 
band. However, the insured re- 
served no power to change bene- 
ficiaries, revoke the assignment or 
exercise any other control without 
her consent. 

After his death in 1921, the exec- 
utors filed an estate tax return 
omitting the proceeds of these four 
policies. However, a deficiency was 
assessed by the Commissioner who 


(1) May 29, 1939, 27 F. Supp. 617, 394 COOH 
P.9557; Bailey case is contrary to Guet- 
tell vs. U. S. (1929) 67 Ct. Claims 613. 
Article 25, 26, 27, Reg. 80 (1934 Ed.) 
(1925) 268 U. S. 238, 45 8. Ct. 487. 
(1935)——-U. S——56 8S. Ct. 180. 
(1935 )—-U. 8.———-56 S. Ct. 182. 


insisted that all the policies were 
taxable. The executors paid the 
tax and then sued for a refund. 
Upon appeal from the lower courts, 
the Supreme Court granted a re- 
fund, holding that the rights of the 
beneficiaries had been vested many 
years before the Act was passed. 
It was decided also that other sec- 
tions of the estate tax law did not 
apply, since no interest passed to 
the beneficiary as a result of the 
insured’s death. 


Retroactive Application 


Significantly enough, one of the 
major premises on which the deci- 
sions in the Bingham case rested 
was the Fifth Amendment. To con- 
strue Section 302(g) retroactively, 
the Supreme Court declared, would 
amount to a taking of property 
without due process of law. Since 
the executor has the right to re- 
cover a proportionate part of the 
additional tax from the benefici- 
aries receiving the policy proceeds, 
the effect would be to impose a 
direct tax on property already be- 
longing to them. 

While the Supreme Court has re- 
fused to enforce Section 302(g) 
retroactively, Congress has _ at- 
tempted to apply that section and 
other portions of the estate tax law 
to pre-existing transfers, trusts, and 
other interests. However; while 
avoiding a direct ruling on the mat- 
ter, the Supreme Court has stated 
that retroactive taxation would be 
unconstitutional.) 


First Ruling 


The prevailing and apparently 
well settled rules regarding the 
proceeds of irrevocably assigned 
life insurance policies were re- 
jected in May of 1939. Suit had been 
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filed by the executors of the Bailey 
case in the Court of Claims for a 
refund of additional estate taxes. 
Both parties agreed that the pol- 
icies in question had been irrevoc- 
ably assigned to Mrs. Bailey in 
1930 and that she was the sole 
owner thereafter. 

Citing previous decisions of two 
of the Circuit Courts and the Board 
of Tax Appeals‘®), as well as the 
principles set out by the Supreme 
Court, the executors contended that 
the deficiency was erroneous and 
illegal. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sioner asserted that the net pro- 
ceeds of these policies totaling 
nearly $150,000 had been rightfully 
thrown back into the gross estate. 

Although the amended decision 
issued in December of 1939 granted 
a refund of these additional taxes, 
its conclusions were based upon 
new evidence rather than any 
change in viewpoint. Originally, 
the refund was denied because the 
Court of Claims refused to imply an 
exception in favor of irrevocably 
assigned policies. In the past such 
proceeds had been excluded from 
the gross estate on constitutional 
grounds, but the Court of Claims 
refused to accept the prevailing 
viewpoint. 


Literal Interpretation 


Instead, a literal interpretation 
was adopted in this earlier Bailey 
decision. According to the Court, 
since these policies had been taken 
out and assigned after the statute 
was in effect, all parties were “on 
notice” regarding its terms. Adopt- 
ing this attitude, it followed that 
the irrevocable assignment was 
made subject to Section 302(g) so 
that there was no basis for claiming 
that property was being taken 
without due process of law in vio- 
lation of the Fifth Amendment. 
Even though the beneficiaries would 
have to reimburse the estate for the 
additional taxes assessed, their in- 
terests had been created subject to 
this liability; there was, therefore, 
no interference with vested prop- 
erty rights. 

Although the assignment was 
made within two years prior to 
Bailey’s death, the government had 
not raised any question under the 
“contemplation of death” provi- 
sions. Accordingly, this issue was 
not discussed in the Court of 
Claims decision. 

Aside from this, the only other 
point open to controversy was that 
the transfer was made to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or 
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after Bailey’s death. This also was 
not stressed by the Court of Claims 
since it admitted that the benefi- 
ciary had undisputed control over 
the policies and the decedent had 
possessed merely a “possibility of 
reverter.” 


Shifting Of Benefits 


Yet the Court insisted that there 
were grounds on which a taxable 
transfer could be based. After the 
assignment, the beneficiary un- 
doubtedly possessed the irrevocable 
power to draw the cash surrender 
or loan values. But, the face amount 
of the policies was payable only 
upon proof of the insured’s death. 
Consequently, new and valuable 
rights passed to the beneficiary: at 
that time. Prior to the date of death, 
the full benefits of the assignment 
had not accrued to her. Summing 
up, the Court declared that the pro- 
ceeds of the Bailey policies had been 
transferred by death rather than 
under the assignment. 


Unique Solution 


In view of its importance, the 
exact status of life insurance pro- 
ceeds must be determined. There is 
no Supreme Court decision directly 
in point, but several leading cases 
seem to indicate that irrevocably 
assigned policies do not form part 
of the taxable gross estate. So far, 
both the original and amended 
Bailey decisions reject the theory 
that retention of control or pos- 
session of the “Incidents of owner- 
ship” is an essential factor in the 
taxation of insurance proceeds. 


Rejection Of Reasoning 


Three months after the Court of 
Claims issued its earlier opinion in 
Bailey vs. United States, a Federal 
District Court in New York re- 
jected the underlying theories.(7) 
In its capacity as executor, the 
Chase National Bank of New York 
had sued in the District Court for 
recovery of more than $8,000 in ad- 
ditional estate taxes. 

The Bank maintained that $56,517 
in life insurance had been errone- 
ously and illegally included in the 


(6) See Tax Magazine on Bailey case; p. 512, 
Sept. ’39 and p. 579, Oct. ’39. Boswell vs. 
Commr. (1938)37 BTA 970; Blacksher vs. 
Commr. (1938)88 BTA 998; Old Point 
Nail. Bank, Exec. vs. Oommr. (1939)89 
BTA 343. Previous Non-Acq. in Bla:ksher 
case withdrawn and Treasury now ac- 
yuiesces in both cases. 1939-41-10050, 
393 COH P. 6534 may indivate disagree- 
ment with Bailey Case. Walker vs. U. 8. 
83 F(2d) 108; Helburn vs. Ballard, 85 
F(2d) 618. 

(7) Chase Natl. Bank of N. Y. va. U. 8S. 
(8-3-39) F. Supp. 394 OCH P. 
9653; also Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., Exec. vs. Commr. (1939) 40 BTA 
No. 49. 
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construction, Section 302(g) 
merely a part of the definition 0 
the property interests by which the 
value of the transferred estate ij 
measured. 

When construed together with the 
other sections of the statute which 
impose a tax upon the transfer 0 
the decedent’s net estate, the Cout! 
felt that Section 302(g) had but? 
limited application. That is, it ap 
plies only to the proceeds of policies 
in which there was some shifting 
of interests because of the insured’ 
death. Accordingly, in the Chas 
National Bank case, the proceed! 
were excluded entirely from the 
taxable estate because of the irre 
vocable assignment. 
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Purpose Of Insurance 


This Court disagreed further with 
the theory that life insurance is 
essentially testamentary in char- 
acter. In reality, the court stated, 
the chief purpose of insurance is to 
protect dependents from the haz- 
afds accompanying sudden loss of 
support. 

Nor did it agree that inclusion of 
irrevocably assigned policies was 
necessary to prevent tax evasion. 
It was felt that Congress has ade- 
quately provided for this contin- 
gency by the section relating to 
transfers made in contemplation of 
death. If the assignment was made 
under such circumstances, the in- 
surance proceeds could be put back 
into the taxable estate. 


Modified Bailey Decision 


Until the Court of Claims modified 
its opinion on December 4, 1939, the 
Chase National Bank case (August 
39) was the latest word on the 
subject. Although the modified de- 


cision reversed the conclusion 
reached in the earlier opinion, the 
principles previously announced 


stand unchanged. 

When an adverse opinion was 
entered against the Bailey estate in 
May, 1939, the executors filed a 
motion for a new trial. According 
to the original findings, the Court 
of Claims declared that Bailey had 
paid all premiums on these policies 
until his death. While this point 
was not stressed at first, the modi- 
fied opinion rested upon a change 
in attitude toward this fact. 

In the second hearing, executors 
were able to prove that after the 
assignment, all premiums had been 
paid by the beneficiary and not the 
insured. Consequently, the Court 
ruled that the proceeds of the pol- 
icies in question could not be sub- 
jected to taxation as part of the 
gross estate.(7# 

This reversal, the Court main- 
tained, was consistent with Treas- 
ury Regulations. Moreover, the 
former opinion in the same case 
still stands as authority for inclu- 
sion of irrevocably assigned life 
insurance proceeds whenever the 
insured has continued to pay the 
premiums after assignment. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
modified decisions differs from the 
original opinion only because of a 
change in facts. Had the executors 
been unable to sustain their posi- 
tion, the earlier opinion would still 
prevail. 

Since Bailey’s death occurred be- 
fore the Estate Tax Regulations 
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pertaining to life insurance were 
amended, there is some basis for 
this recent modification. Whether 
the same result would follow in the 
case of an insured dying after the 
1934 Regulations were promulgated 
is still unsettled. 

Prior to 1934, payment of pre- 
miums by the insured was the test 
for inclusion or exclusion under 
Section 302(g). Although this in- 
terpretation has been supplanted by 
one stressing the retention of legal 
incidents of ownership, the Su- 
preme Court has still to pass on the 
situation. However, in Lang vs. 
Commissioner (5) it opposed the 
inclusion for estate tax purposes of 
insurance proceeds payable to des- 
ignated beneficiaries under policies 
not paid for by the insured. 


Importance To Trustees 


With the exact scope of the Bailey 
case settled, executors, adminis- 
trators and trustees will find it 


(7a) Bailey vs. U. S. (1939)——F. Supp.—— 
404 CCH P. 9100. 


(8) 304 U. S. 264. 
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somewhat easier to determine 
estate tax liability. At the present 
time, the Court of Claims holds that 
the proceeds of irrevocably assigned 
life insurance policies are not sub- 
jected to the estate tax should the 
beneficiary pay the premiums. 
Other federal courts, however, 
are not bound to follow this inter- 
pretation and the Supreme Court 
may eventually take a different 
view of the matter. It may be also 
that later decisions will distinguish 
between cases where the insured 
died before or after the amended 
Estate Tax Regulations of 1934. 


Source Of Premiums 


Meanwhile, the source of pre- 
miums should be considered in all 
estates involving life insurance 
payable to designated beneficiaries. 
When the estate contends that pol- 
icies on the decedent’s life were 
not “taken out” by him, the origin 
of the premium payments is impor- 
tant. If they were made directly or 
indirectly by the insured, the courts 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Let’s Co-operate To Reduce Losses 


On “N.S.F.” Cheeks 


When one city hotel loses as much as $30,000 in one year by cash- 
ing checks which are returned marked “‘N.S.F.”’, it becomes appar- 
ent that there are many crooks using this device to defraud and 
the matter needs official attention. The authors have studied 
available remedies and here outline the laws in a way that will 
stimulate every banker to co-operate in efforts to get better laws. 


VERY bank in the United 
States is a potential instru- 
ment in the hands of the “hot” 

check artist. Rarely a day passes 
but that each bank is used as a 
ready convenience in the perpetra- 
tion of a scheme to raise money by 
an illegal act. 

The ease with which a worthless 
check operator can raise money, 
has brought into the field not only 
those who are by nature dishonest, 
but weak equivocators who resort 
to this means to tide them over 
financial difficulties in time of per- 
sonal stress. Some of the latter 
group do so only upon rare occa- 
sions but are excused by the injured 
when restitution is made. Justifica- 
tion for the act is usually laid to 
an oversight on the part of the 
maker of the check. 

Because excuses are so readily 
accepted, some of these people make 
little or no effort to see to it that 
their bank balances cover the 
amount of the checks outstanding. 
Until their credit has been ex- 
hausted, they are often able to cash 
new checks in order to raise suffi- 
cient money to cover the first ones 
by the time they reach the bank 
upon which they are drawn. 

Eventually, a point is reached 
where they can no longer secure 
new funds by writing checks. Then 
the entire structure collapses and 
all holders of the check lose their 
money. Through this activity, mil- 
lions of dollars have been enticed 
from both the unsuspecting busi- 
nessman and the workman. 

Besides the actual money loss 
through bad checks, there is the 
even greater burden laid upon busi- 
ness by the fear of bad checks. 
Unquestionably, there would be a 
freer flow of goods, particularly in 
retail commerce, if the bugaboo of 
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loss through accepting bad checks 
were removed. 

Almost daily, a retail merchant is 
faced with the same dilemma: 
Shall he refuse a check in payment 
for goods and thereby alienate a 
potential or established customer; 
or shall he accept it and run the 
risk of its being returned because 
of insufficient funds, and thus let 
himself in for the annoyance of 
prosecuting or a costly attempt to 
recover? That this is a real prob- 
lem in modern business will be 
attested by any hotel or department 
store credit manager or any store- 
owner. 

Businessmen are partly to blame 
for accepting checks without a 
more thorough credit investigation; 
but their guilt is mitigated by their 
desire to get more business which 
drives them to over-liberalize their 
credit terms. But bank officers and 
state legislators have no such ex- 
cuse for negligence and laxity in 
the matter of bad checks. 

It is recognized as proper prac- 
tice for banks to investigate care- 
fully an application for a checking 
account. In every instance of fraud 
by means of an insufficient funds 
check, some bank has loaned its 
name and services to the perpetra- 
tor by not learning something about 
the new customer when he opened 
a checking account. 

True, it is most difficult for banks 
to watch each individual check, for 
nearly all of the nation’s business 
is settled by checks. Banks can, 
however, and many do, inquire into 
the character and capacity of all 
new depositors. Most assuredly, no 
bank wants to lend its services, as 
a few banks are doing, to permit 
known check kiters to continue the 
use of their checking privileges. 

Perhaps it will shock the oper- 
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ators of some banks to learn that 
their negligence has caused credit 
managers of manufacturers and 
hotels, in setting up a line of credit 
for an individual or a firm, to place 
great weight on the policies of the 
bank on which the prospective cus- 
tomer draws checks. The appear- 
ance of the names of certain banks 
upon an application for a line of 
credit puts the credit manager im- 
mediately on guard, for customers 
are frequently judged by the banks 
with which they are doing business. 

Since only a fraction of the na- 
tion’s business is transacted with 
cash, the credit manager has a right 
to expect that banks do their share 
in the suppression of the check 
kiter. The individual check kiter is 
not a casual who loses sight of his 
bank balance and who may con- 
sequently overdraw his account. He 
is a person who continues as a cus- 
tomer of the same bank, kiting 
checks month after month, and in 
some instances, for years. Bank of- 
ficers can detect such an operator 
and can close his account before an 
innocent holder of a check becomes 
injured. 

A few years ago, a middle west- 
ern bank furthered the activities of 
a notorious insufficient-funds-check 
operator by keeping the account 
open for months while checks kept 
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pouring in from neighboring states 
where the cashing of such checks 
constituted only a misdemeanor. A 
hotel which had been victimized 
asked the bank how much money 
was on deposit, and was blandly 
informed, “Two cents’! To keep 
that account open, and, at the same 
time to return so many checks, 
seemed to the hotel credit manager 
to be criminal. It was high time 
that the bank learned of its re- 
sponsibility to the public, for, to 
continue that type of account was 
a violation of trust. 

Another case involves the return 
of a $5 check which had been drawn 
on a suburban bank near a large 
city. When the payee had exhausted 
his efforts to locate the maker, he 
appealed to the bank for informa- 
tion from its files. No help was 
available, however, for the bank had 
jnsisted upon nothing more than a 
signature on the application for a 
checking account. One officer ad- 
vanced the belief that the depositor 
was a dish washer in a restaurant! 
What possible legitimate need a 
man in his position could have had 
for a checking account and what 
profit could accrue to the bank from 
carrying such an account, were 
questions that apparently had never 
occurred to the officers of that bank! 

One out-of-the-state bank re- 
cently returned a $40 check and a 
$20 check marked, “Insufficient 
funds” due to the fact that the 
maker had only 87 cents on deposit! 
The facts in this case indicated con- 
clusively a deliberate fraud upon 
the part of the drawer. The lack of 
care upon the part of the officers of 
the bank in permitting him to 
Maintain such an account, caused 
the bank to unwittingly co-operate 
in the perpetration of the fraud. 

Receiving little or no effective aid 
from many banks, the businessman 
has had to turn to statutory safe- 
guards against the danger of the 
bad check passer. These statutes 
have, on the whole, been so ineffec- 
tive, as to afford little protection. 


Inadequate Statutes 


The efforts of the states to cope 
with the bad check problem have 
resulted in a motley collection of 
laws of varying degrees of effec- 
tiveness and severity. Some states 
provide very little punishment 
while others make a serious effort 
to remove the culprit from society 
at large for a long period of years. 
It is also noted, in the accompany- 
ing table, that legislation in one 
state acts as an influence upon its 
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Model Statute Governing Worthless Checks 
Drafted by Counsel _for the American Hotel Association 


SECTION 1. Any person, who, for himself, or as or purporting to be“ an 
agent or representative of another, or as, or purporting to be an officer or 
agent of a corporation, with intent to defraud, shall make, draw, utter or 
deliver any check, draft or order for the payment of money upon any bank 
or other depositary, knowing at the time of such making, drawing, uttering 
or delivering that the maker has no funds or insufficient funds in or credit 
with such depositary, for the payment of such check, draft or order in full 
upon its presentation, although no express representation is made in refer- 
ence thereto, or who, after having made, uttered or delivered any check, 
draft, or order for the payment of money upon any bank, or other depositary, 
shall withdraw or cause to be withdrawn the money or any part theredf to 
the credit of the maker of such draft, check, or other order for the payment 
of money, without leaving with such bank or other depositary, a sum suffi- 
cient to cover such draft, check or order for the payment of money, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

For the first conviction for such an offense, the punishment shall be 
imprisonment ip the county jail for not more than one year, or a fine of | 
not more than $1,000, or both such fine and imprisonment. For the second 
conviction for such an offense, the punishment shall be imprisonment in the 
county jail for not less than 30 days nor more than one year. For the 
third or subsequent conviction, the offense shall be a felony, and the 
punishment shall be confinement in the state prison for not less than two 
years, nor more than ten years. 


SECTION 2. In any prosecution under this act, as against the maker or 
drawer thereof, the making, drawing, uttering or delivering of any such 
check, draft or order shall be prima facie evidence of an intent to defraud, 
and that the person making, drawing uttering or delivering such check, 
draft or order had knowledge that there was not sufficient funds in or 
credit with such bank or other depositary for the payment thereof. 


SECTION 3. In any prosecution under this act as against the payee or 
endorser thereof, the uttering, cashing or delivering of a check, draft or 
order, payment of which is refused by the drawee because of no funds | 
or insufficient funds, or lack of credit, shall be prima facie evidence of intent 
to defraud and of knowledge of no funds or insufficient funds or lack of 
credit with such bank or other depositary, provided such payee or endorser 
shall not have paid the holder of said check, draft or order in full, the 
amount due thereon within five days after receiving notice that said check, 
draft or order has not been paid by the drawee. 


SECTION 4. It shall be the duty of the drawee of any and all checks before 
refusing to pay same to the holder upon presentation to cause to be written 
or stamped in plain language thereon the reason for the drawee’s dishonor 
or refusal to pay same, and in all prosecutions under this act, the intro- 
duction in evidence of any unpaid and dishonored check, having the 
drawee’s refusal to pay stamped or written thereon with the reason therefore 
as aforesaid, shall be prima facie evidence of making and uttering of said 
check and the due presentation to the drawee for payment and the dishonor 
thereof and that the same was properly dishonored for the reasons written 
or stamped by the drawee of such dishonored check. 


neighbors. Lawmakers often refuse 
to provide new laws to cope with 
the situation unless the bordering 
states have already done so. Sec- 
tionalism is also to be seen, for one 
group of states takes a paternalistic 
attitude toward the offender while 
others provide for severe punish- 
ment and subsequent termination 
of the culprit’s career. 

The general weaknesses of our 
present-day bad check statutes may 
be classified under four headings: 
1. Weak penalties, 2. Confusion with 
larceny, 3. Difficulty of extradition, 
and 4. Requirement of proof of in- 
tent. 


Weak Penalties 


Since the deterrent effect of 
criminal statutes is even more im- 


portant than their punitive func- 
tion, weak legislation is practically 
useless. Laws, which threaten a jail 
term of 30 days to a year, at the 
most without regard to the number 
of checks involved, cannot seem to 
dissuade a criminal from attempt- 
ing to autograph his way to an easy 
living at the expense of the public. 
At least 20 states provide a maxi- 
mum penalty no greater than one 
year in jail or $1,000 fine for all 
convictions on bad check charges. 
In the light of the difficulties and 
uncertainties of conviction, the 
mildness of the penalty attendant 
upon eventual conviction explains 
the lack of the preventive effect of 
the laws of so many states. 

The prospect of even a 10-day 
jail sentence or a fine is usually 
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sufficient deterrent for the ordinary 
citizen. But the “hot” check artist 
weighs the possibility of apprehen- 
sion and conviction and the punish- 
ment likely to follow against the 
benefits he may gain by passing a 
fraudulent check. To stop him, the 
balance must be weighted heavily, 
with the possibility of a long prison 
term. 

Lest such a law bear too heavily 
upon less flagrant offenders, the 
punishment should range from a 
fine or short jail term, for the first 
offense, to a seven- or ten-year 
penitentiary sentence for the habit- 
ual check passer. 

A good example of this is the law 
adopted by Texas in 1939, probably 
the most advanced and most effec- 
tive “hot” check law in the history 
of this type of legislation. The pen- 
alties range from a fine and jail 
term for the first and second offense 
up to an automatic two- to ten- 
year penitentiary term for a third 
or subsequent conviction. 

Does such legislation stop the 
check artist? You may judge for 
yourself from the experience of one 
Chicago hotel which recently re- 
ported two notorious Texas check 
passers who had transferred their 
operations to Chicago since the pas- 
sage of this law. There is a lot of 
difference between a year in the 
county jail (the maximum penalty 
in Illinois) and ten years in the 
state prison. If all states provided 
that heavy penalty, the bad check 
problem would be pretty well 
solved! 


Confusion With Larceny 


Another serious fault which de- 
creases the effectiveness of many 
statutes, is the classification of 
check passing as “larceny.” This 
necessitates proof that the defend- 
ant has obtained money, goods, or 
things of value before he may be 
convicted. 

Actually, this crime is more akin 
to counterfeiting than it is to lar- 
ceny, for, since checks and drafts 
have become so essential to our 
modern business life, they have 
come to acquire some of the status 
of currency. A bad check, therefore, 
is not merely an artifice by which 
a criminal steals; it is a falsification, 
a counterfeiting, if you will, of the 
currency of modern business. 

By the same analogy, we do not 
distinguish between the passing of 
a counterfeit $5 bill or a $100 bill, 
because our purpose is not so much 
to protect the victim’s property as 
to safeguard one of the fundamen- 
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tals of our society—the national 
credit. Accordingly, counterfeiting 
is severely punished The passing of 
bad checks should be treated in the 
same way—the size of the check or 
the amount obtained thereby, is 
not the measurement of the crime; 
the making or delivering should be 
punished as, in the case of the mak- 
ing or passing of counterfeit money 
—and for almost the same reason— 
to protect a fundamental necessity 
of our commercial credit system— 
the use of checks and drafts. 

It would be a great step forward 
if the ordinary merchant’s loss, or 
fear of loss, through cashing checks 
were no greater than his fear of 
loss through accepting counterfeit 
money. More stringent punishment 
for check-passing—comparable to 
that for counterfeiting—would ac- 
complish this. It would do away 
with the tremendous burden that 
the N. S. F. check problem places 
on legitimate business and the re- 
luctance to extend credit on the 
basis of checks because of the fear 
of loss. To remove this fear is as 
important a function of statutes 
governing the issuance and passing 
of checks as is punishing the of- 
fender. 


Difficulty Of Extradition 


Our easily crossed state lines, and 
our cumbersome extradition ma- 
chinery have always been a protec- 
tion for criminals of all kinds. In 
crimes of violence, when the state 
prosecutes on its own initiative, the 
process of extradition merely de- 
lays the return of the fugitive, but 
ordinarily he does return to face 
trial. In crimes where the initiative 
rests upon the injured party, how- 
ever, the state line is frequently an 
insurmountable barrier. Particu- 
larly is this true in the attempted 
extradition of a bad-check passer. 
The complaining witness runs into 
trouble both in his own state and 
in the one to which the check passer 
has fled. 

In the state where the crime was 
committed, the authorities will not, 
of their own accord, procure the re- 
turn of the fugitive. The holder of 
the check usually must advance 
ALL of the expense of sending a 
deputy to bring back the accused. 
This money, or a fraction of it, is 
returned IF the defendant is sub- 
sequently convicted. Having already 
lost money by cashing the check, 
the holder is asked to underwrite 
the trial! 

Under our present statutes, the 
prosecuting authorities cannot be 


blamed for their reluctance to in- 
stigate extradition proceedings 
against a fugitive on a bad check 
charge. Too often the complainant 
is interested only in securing resti- 
tution of his monetary loss, and 
seeks to use the States Attorney’s 
office as a collection agency. The 
authorities know that they are 
likely to go to considerable trouble 
to bring the fugitive back and in- 
dict him, only to have their com- 
plaining witness drop the charges 
before the case comes to trial, be- 
cause he has been repaid his loss. 
Prosecuting attorneys are interested 
in bringing criminals to trial, and 
securing aS many convictions as 
possible. It is no wonder that they 
are not anxious to extradite in 
check cases, when so few of such 
criminals ever come to trial. 

The Texas Statute of 1939 makes 
it a misdemeanor, punishable by a 
fine, for the complainant in such 
cases to drop the charges without 
the consent of the prosecuting at- 
torney. This not only makes the law 
itself more effective, by depriving 
the check artist of the “pay-off” 
avenue of escape, but it makes pro- 
secution more certain by forcing 
the chief witness to go through with 
the case, unless the state feels the 
charges should be dropped. More- 
over, the co-operation of the author- 
ities is easier to secure, since they 
are certain of the complainant’s 
good faith and willingness to see 
the trial through. It would not be 
necessary to penalize the holder of 
a bad check by making him advance 
the extradition expense, if all states 
had legislation of this type. 

The difficulties of extradition in 
the asylum state are well known. 
Although the Constitution of the 
United States permits extradition 
for “any crime or offense’, the re- 
turn of a fugitive is entirely a mat- 
ter of gubernatorial discretion. Fre- 
quently, the exercise of this discre- 
tion is governed by the political 
influence of the fugitive or his at- 
torney. A flagrant case in point was 
the refusal, recently, of one gov- 
ernor to surrender a prisoner who 
had, investigation revealed, em- 
ployed a cousin of the governor to 
represent him at the extradition 
hearing! Against such human fail- 
ings, we cannot legislate, although 
it might be expected that the head 
of a sovereign state would be in- 
fluenced by more statesmanlike and 
public-spirited motives. 

However, the most frequent rea- 
son ascribed for refusal to grant 
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An Analysis of State Laws Regarding N.S.F. and No Account Checks 


As of January Ist, 1940 


STATES MISDEMEANOR FELONY PENALTIES EVIDENCE RULES 


ALABAMA...... |All Amounts Up to $1,000 fine or 6 mos. in jail, plus amount of check. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent to defraud. 
ARIZONA : Discretion of Courtjon any amount |Up to 1 yr. in jail, or up to 14 yrs. in penitentiary. GIVING of check is prima facie evidence of intent to defraud. 
ARKANSAS......|All Amounts... . Up to $1,000 fine or 6 mos. in jail. Non-payment in 10 days is prima facie evidence of intent. 
CALIFORNIA. . . .|Discretion of Court} on any amount |Up to 1 yr. in jail or up to 14 yrs. in penitentiary. UTTERING is the crime. Intent to defraud need not be proved. 
COLORADO .. |All Amounts. ... Up to $500 fine or 6 mos. in jail, or doth. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent. 
CONNECTICUT ..|Not Sufficient Funids. . ..JUp to $1,000 fine or 1 yr. in jail. Non-payment in 8 days is prima facie evidence of intent. 
No Account. .|Up to $500 fine or 3 yrs. in penitentiary. 
DELAWARE... All Amounts . Up to $1,000 fine or 1 yr. in jail, or both. Non-payment in 10 days is prima facie evidence of intent. 
FLORIDA. . . .|All Amounts ¥ Up to $500 or 6 mos. in jail, or both. Non-payment in 5 days after written notice. 
All Amounts . .]Up to $1,000 fine or 6 mos. on Chain Gang or 1 yr. on Public Works.| MAKING is prima facie evidence of intent. 
All Amounts a Up to $300 fine or 6 mos. in jail, or both. MAKING is prima facie evidence of intent. 
as All Amounts. . : Up to $1,000 fine or 1 yr. in jail, or both. MAKING is prima facie evidence of intent. 
hey . .INSF under $25.. ins . .|Up to 1 yr. in jail. Must obtain [ or money. 
3 over $25. }1-10 yrs. i conten, MAKING or DRAWING is prima facie evidence of intent. | 
in No Account. . .|$100 to $5,000 fine or 1-5 yrs. in penitentiary. 


uch ealets Under $25 ..ses......-]Up to $100 fine or 30 days in jail. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent. 
UC Over $25 0r [Upto 7 yrs. in penitentiary, or (1 yr. in jail or up to $500 fine, or 
No Account .| both). 


deaes bade .. .1$25.-$100 fine or 10 days to 6 mos. in jail, or both. MAKING and KNOWING is crime, no intent to defraud needed. 
kes Over $20 '$100-$5,000 fine or 1-5 yrs. in penitentiary, or both. 
ya KENTUCKY......JUnder $20..... : ....|Up to $100 fine or 90 days in jail, or both. MAKING or DELIVERING is prima facie evidence of intent. 
: Over $20. . .. 1-2 yrs. in penitentiary. Withdrawal to prevent payment is crime. 
such LOUISIANA. ....jAll Amounts.....}...... . .|Up to $1,000 fine or 1 yr. in jail, or both. Must obtain goods, credit, money, or thing of value. Non-payment 
f 

10ut 10 days after notice prima facie evidence of intent. 

at MAINE... ...JAll Amounts. ....}..... ...]Up to $1,000 fine or 11 mos. in jail, or both. ~~ in 5 days after notice is prima facie evidence of 

_ intent. 

law MARYLAND... . . {Discretion of Court] on any amount .|2-10 yrs. in penitentiary or jail sentence and fine. Must obtain money, goods, or credit thereby. Non-payment 


within 10 days is prima facie evidence of intent. No prosecu- 
ving tion in 10 days. 


off” MASSACHUSE'TS|Up to $100..... , ...]Up to $300 fine or 1 yr. in jail. Non-payment in 2 days after notice is prima facie evidence of 
a Over $100. . . |Up to $600 fine and up to 2 yrs. in jail or up to Syrs. in penitentiary] intent. 

pro- MICHIGAN. .....|All Amounts.....|.... _. {Up to $1,000 and up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. Won, payment in 5 days after notice is prima facie evidence of 

cin Ss SS es inten 
=. MINNESOTA All Amounts ; Up to $1,000 fine and up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. MAKING is prima facie evidence of intent. 

wi MISSISSIPPI... .|Under $25... ...|Amount of check up to $100 or 1-30 days in jail. Prosecution may begin immediately, but may pay in 10 days after 
the Over $25 6 mos. to 2 yrs. in jail cr penitentiary. notice and rebut presumption of intent. 

ore- MISSOURI. .....|All Amounts. . sathee ...]Up to $1,000 fine or 1 yr. in jail, or both. Non-payment of check and costs in 5 days after notice is prima 

a facie evidence of intent. 
hor- MONTANA Under $50...... ..|Up to $500 fine or 6 mos. in jail, or both. Non-payment in 5 days after notice is prima facie evidence of 
they Over $50 1-14 yrs. in penitentiary. : intent. 


NEBRASKA..... .jUnder $35. ... ; $5 to $100 fine or 90 days in jail. Non-payment in 5 days ‘after notice of dishonor is prima facie 
ant’s Over $35 $100 to $5,000 fine. evidence of intent. 
see NEVADA. ...... .|Discretion of Courtjon any amount .|1 yr. in jail or up to 5 yrs. in penitentiary. Non-payment in 10 days from time check presented is prima 

ee ee facie evidence of intent. 

t be NEW HAMPSHIRE|AII Amounts ee 3 Up to $200 fine or up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. woo — is prima facie evidence of intent unless 

_ paid in jays 

r of NEW JERSEY... |All Amounts... Ke . .|Up to $1,000 fine or up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. MAKING and DRAWING is prima facie evidence of intent provided 

ance check and costs not paid 5 days after notice. 

tates NEW MEXICO....J....... ..| Felony. ......|Up to $5,000 fine or up to 5 yrs. in penitentiary, or both. MAKING is prima facie evidence of intent provided check and 
a costs not paid in 5 days after notice. 
NEW YORK......|Under $100..... ..........{Up to $500 or up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent. 


. $100-$500. . . {Up to 5 yrs. in penitentiary. Notice of Protest Certificate or officer of bank under oath to prove 
n in $500 or over. Up to 10 yrs. in penitentiary. non-payment. 


Own. NO. CAROLINA. .jAll Amounts... . $50-$500 fine or 30 days in jail. No presumption. 
the NORTH DAKOTA .jAll Amounts . Up to $100 fine or up to 30 days in jail, or both. No presumption. 


OHIO i i '$50-$200 fine or 1-3 yrs. in penitentiary, or both. Refusal of payment by bank is prima facie evidence of intent. 
ition OKLAHOMA. ... .|Under $20 . .|Up to $100 fine or up to 30 days in jail, or both. Refusal of I ee by bank provided not paid in 5 days after 
> re- $20 or over. . .|Up to $500 fine or up to 7 yrs. in penitentiary, or both. presentation 
t OREGON........|All Amounts ; ...|Up to $1,000 fine or up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent if not paid to 
mat- drawee in 2 days after notice of protest. 
Fre- PENNSYLVANIA |All Amounts... . ‘ Up to $1,000 fine or up to 2 yrs. in penitentiary, or both. wrens - prima facie evidence of intent if not paid in 10 days 
; Ee after notice. 
cro RHODE ISLAND |All Amounts Up to $1,000 fine or up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. 
itical SO. CAROLINA. .jAll Amounts... ; ...|Up to $1,000 fine or up to 30 days in jail, or both. 
s at- SOUTH DAKOTA |All Amounts : Up to $100 fine or up to 30 days in jail, or both. MAKING and DELIVERING is prima facie evidence of intent. 
TENNESSEE Under $60 Se Up to $1,000 fine or up to 1 yr. in jail, or both. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent. 
| was $60 or over. .|3-10 yrs. in penitentiary. Non-payment in 3 days after written notice from bank in state. 
gov- SS eee Le Out of state, no notice required. 
TEXAS Under $50..... to vp to $500 fine or up to 2 yrs. in jail. Non-payment is prima facie evidence of intent. 


a days to 2 yrs. in jail. 
em- 3rd Offense or ata 
over $50 2-10 yrs. in penitentiary. ‘ 
or to UTAH..... ....+-+.....[Up to $299 or up to 6 mos. in jail. MAKING check is prima facie evidence of intent. 
ition $50 or over. . .|Up to 3 yrs. in penitentiary. 
VERMONT No Criminal Liabillity. 


fail- VIRGINIA. ... Ee ; $5-$100 fine or 10 days to 12 mos. in jail, or both. Non-payment in 5 days is prima facie evidence of intent. 
ough $50 or over. . .|1-5 yrs. in the penitentiary or fine and jail, or 1-10 yrs. peniten- 
tiary, in discretion of court. 
head WASHINGTON... |All Amounts. . . . ee ..|Up to 1 yr. in jail or up to $1,000 fine, or both. Must obtain goods or credit thereby, giving of check is prima 
> in- a facie evidence of intent. 
: WEST VIRGINIA.|Under $20....... ; . .|Up to $100 fine or 5-60 days in jail or both. MAKING check is prima facie evidence of intent. If paid before 
> and $20 or over. . .|Up to $1,000 fine or 1-5 yrs. in penitentiary. trial or examination by Justice of the Peace; no presumption 
ors of knowledge shall arise. 
WISCONSIN All Amounts. ... Up to $1,000 fine or up to 1 yr. in jail. Non-payment within 5 days after notice. 

rea- WYOMING see Up to $100 fine or up to 6 mos. in jail. MAKING, DRAWING, and UTTERING prima facie evidence of 
rant Under $25, 2nd Up to $5,000 fine or up to 5 yrs. in penitentiary intent. 
3 Offense or $25 


” or over. 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


VII. Fundamentals Of Loan Controls 


It is important to remember that even more work may be required 


on a loan after it is made than before. 


The fundamentals 


here set forth are worthy of review even by the most experi- 
enced loan officer—and emphatically by the board of directors. 


HE objective of loan controls is 

to insure the proper selection 

and administration of loans of 
all classes, thereby avoiding losses 
and an un-liquid condition at the 
source, and to concentrate rehabili- 
tation effort when danger signals 
first appear on existing loans. Un- 
der prevailing low income rates, 
such an activity is of even greater 
importance than during the era 
of high rates, for an equal amount 
of losses in dollars now will absorb 
a far greater percentage of the 
gross income from interest. 

The first step in the establish- 
ment of such controls is the for- 
mulation of loan specifications. The 
financial program determines the 
diversification desired in broad 
types. Within each such broad 
type, diversification is necessary, 
and should be so stipulated. 

For example: in the case of col- 
lateral loans, it would be unwise to 
accept too large a percentage of the 
total common stock of any one busi- 
ness; in real estate loans, to con- 
centrate on one small area; in 
commercial loans, to have too large 
a percentage to one type of busi- 
ness or industry; in dealers’ paper 
purchased, to have too large a per- 
centage from but one source—and 
so on. 

Some banks operate in areas 
which restrict wide diversification. 
In such instances, a wise policy 
would not overextend the loan 
totals nor permit any large propor- 
tion of sub-standard loans to be 
accepted. : 

Diversification schedules, there- 
fore, vary with banking areas and 
hence, they must be designed on 
the basis of loan availability. A 
wider diversification of size, nature 
of business of borrower, and liquid- 
ity has been obtained in many 
banks, both large and _ small, 
through the making of so-called 
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By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor To Banks 


installment loans whether they be 
for the payment of existing indebt- 
edness or for the purchase of vari- 
ous kinds of commodities or prop- 
erties. 

After the development of a 
diversification policy expressed in 
definite program form, the next 
step is the development of specifica- 
tions for each type of loan. These 
specifications should be so clear and 
understandable that each person 
authorized to make loans cannot 
misinterpret them, for their author- 
ity to make loans rests within these 
specifications. 

It is obvious that in drafting 
these specifications, they must con- 
form to sound principles of credit 
extension and a consideration of 
such principles is in order. 

In the book “Bank Loan Manage- 
ment” this author formulated what 
is termed the “Ten Commandments 
of Sound Loan Administration”. 
They are here again called to the 
reader’s attention because they 
should be kept in mind in the for- 
mulation of loan specifications. 


1. Diversify loans to avoid undue 
concentration to borrowers of any 
one type or security of any one type. 

2. Avoid concentration of loans 
to a single borrower or to a few 
large borrowers. 

3. Base secured loans on ade- 
quate collateral of sound invest- 
ment quality. 

4. Require both accurate and 
adequate financial and operating 
statements on all unsecured loans. 

5. Base granting and extension of 
all loans not secured by ample in- 
vestment collateral upon liquidity 
of financial position and favorable 
managerial and economic factors. 


6. Do not engage in long term or 
capital financing. 

7. Schedule maturities to corre- 
spond with the production or dis- 
tribution cycle of the business of 
the borrower. 

8. Avoid continuous loans—insist 
on complete or at least a substantial 
liquidation at maturity. 

9. Require adequate compensat- 
ing balance on all loans not strictly 
of the investment type. 

10. Scrutinize most carefully 
loans where social, personal, or 
other than business factors enter. 


The most satisfactory loan is the 
one which pays promptly in accord- 
ance with the agreement entered 
into at the time the loan is made. 
A thirty-six-month installment loan 
is satisfactory if all of the monthly 
payments are made on or before the 
date agreed upon. A fifteen-year 
real estate loan is satisfactory, if all 
interest and principal payments are 
made on the dates agreed upon in 
an amortization plan, taxes are paid 
and proper insurance coverage 
maintained. An intermediate term 
loan is satisfactory if all payments 
are made as per agreed upon 
schedule. 


A bank, however, can carry only a 
limited percentage of longer-term, 
amortized loans. In most institu- 
tions as yet, the majority of loans 
are written on a 30-60-90 day basis 
or within a definite cycle of time 
depending upon the requirements 
necessary to complete a commer- 
cial transaction, such as livestock 
and agricultural loans, loans to pur- 
chase merchandise which might 
take an extended time to distribute, 
and the like. 

Oftentimes extensions are made 
in such loans at their first and suc- 
ceeding maturity dates where such 
extensions in whole or in part 
were not anticipated at the time the 
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1. Diversify loans to avoid 
undue concentration to _bor- 
rowers of any one type or 
security of any one type. 

2. Avoid concentration of 
loans to a single borrower or 
to a few large borrowers. 


3. Base secured loans on 
adequate collateral of sound 
investment quality. 


4. Require both accurate and 
adequate financial and oper- 


loan was granted. A series of such 
extensions not only retards the 
liquidity position of the loan port- 
folio, increases the cost of loan 
administration, but not infrequently 
develops sub-standard and loss pro- 
ducing situations. 

It has often been said, or ob- 
served, that it takes but a limited 
organization of loaning officers to 
make a large volume of loans, but 
it takes a large organization to 
administer loans; that is, to main- 
tain them in a proper status and to 
collect them. Generally, good credit 
policies and credit analysis accept 
only such loans as appear reason- 
ably safe at the time of considera- 
tion. However, that is only part of 
the problem and perhaps the less 
difficult. 

Oftentimes, changes take place in 
the business of the borrower, or in 
his earning capacity, during a 
relatively short time after the credit 
has been extended, which change 
is unforeseen or undetected. Un- 
favorable changes, may in a short 
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ating statements on all unse- 
cured loans. 


5. Base granting and exten- 
sion of all loans not secured 
by ample investment collat- 
eral upon liquidity of financial 
position and favorable man- 
agerial and economic factors. 


6. Do not engage in long 
term or capital financing. 


7. Schedule maturities to 
correspond with the production 
or distribution cycle of the 


time, have a decided effect on the 
quality of the credit risk. 

The objective of loan controls is 
to detect such changes early, or 
anticipate them, and thereby insti- 
tute rehabilitation plans to avoid 
undue continuity, with its high 
supervisory expense—or to mini- 
mize the potential loss. 

There is probably nowhere a2 
portfolio of perfect loans. It would 
be a most unusual situation for a 
bank to be able to build a loan port- 
folio of required size to produce 
adequate net profits through the 
acceptance of only super credits on 
which no losses or sub-standard 
situation would develop over a 
period of time during which many 
economic and social changes take 
place. 

The loan portfolios of typical 
banks lend themselves to a divi- 
sion, or grading, into various quality 
classes and, for a portfolio to be 
sound, the majority should grade 
into the upper groups. The classes 
differentiate between positions as to 
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business of the borrower. 

8. Avoid continuous loans— 
insist on complete or at least 
a substantial liquidation at 
maturity. 


9. Require adequate com- 
pensating balance on all loans 
not strictly of the investment 
type. 

10. Scrutinize most carefully 
loans where social, personal, 
or other than business factors 
enter. 


the primeness of the credit risk and 
quick turnover or liquidity, for 
each class has its own function to 
perform in either the liquidity or 
earnings position of the bank. 

For example: a large loan of 
prime credit risk and short maturity, 
with absolute assurance of payment 
in full at maturity, generally car- 
ries a substantially lower rate of 
income than a small, longer term 
loan, substantially sound but not in 
the very prime credit category. Yet 
a bank needs a safe proportion of 
such higher rate loans in order to 
maintain an earnings position. The 
policy, however, must be to not 
overextend in the longer term types 
even though they may be substan- 
tially sound at their acceptance; for, 
even with good supervision, a per- 
centage of them drift into lower 
quality groups. 

Usually the top group—Class I 
commercial loans—are character- 
ized by prime credit positions and 
liquidation in full at the agreed 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Public Speaking Isn’t So Hard — 


After You’ve Learned How 


Here’s what a young teller has to say about express- 
ing your ideas on your feet. He tells how anyone 
can learn to do a satisfactory job in a short time. 


ND now, ladies and gentlemen, 


you'll hear a few words from 
our president, Bob Jones.” 
Have those words ever fallen 
heavily on your ears? Or can you 
take it in your stride, and talk with 
the seeming ease of addressing a 
few personal friends? 


By HOWARD GRAHAM 


Teller, American Bank and Trust Co., Racine, Wisconsin 


Two years ago Bob, in spite of 
his ambition and initiative on his 
job, felt that it just wasn’t in him 
to give a talk. As incoming presi- 
dent of our local chapter of the 
AIB, he extracted a promise from 
the toastmaster ahead of time not 
to call on him. But in the excite- 


ment of the banquet, the promise 
was forgotten and Bob was “stuck.” 
He got up with a frightened look, 
sputtered something no one could 
understand, and sat down with 
such embarrassment that we all felt 
sorry for him. 

It was experience like Bob’s that 
prompted our chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking to intro- 
duce a course in speech into our 
training program the next Septem- 
ber. The course helped Bob to give 
such an excellent talk, as outgoing 
president that he has had to dis- 
card his belief that he is not gifted 
as a public speaker. The course 
helped everyone who enrolled to 
find real fun in giving talks. Not 
that any one of us is a spellbinder 
—yet. But we are learning that 
public speaking is nothing to be 
afraid of—and can be a big help in 
bank work. 

The most heartening thing we 
learned in that course was that 
great public speakers like William 
Jennings Bryan, Mark Twain, and 
Abe Lincoln—in fact, almost every 
one of the worthwhile speakers you 
could mention—were afraid to 
make their first speech. They picked 
up a little more confidence the 
second time, and gradually worked 
out a formula that made speech- 
giving simple. 

Working out that formula for 
ourselves has become a stimulating 
hobby, and we no longer turn down 
chances to talk at church clubs, 
at bank forums, at high schools, or 
local service clubs. In fact, we look 
for invitations to give talks. 


Aw eae 
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Building the skeleton of your talk need not 
be confined to the quiet of your own room. 
Whenever—and wherever—a new point or 
phrase comes to you, jot it down at once on 
a card. Soon your “card collection” will form 
the outline of your speech. 
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How To Learn To Speak 


1. Study public speaking in 
an AB. class if you can. 
2. Write down the thoughts 


you have on the subject to be 
discussed—one thought on one 


piece of paper. 

3. A day or so before your 
talk, sort the papers into a logi- 
cal order. 


4. Don't try to say every- 
thing there is to be said on the 
subject. 


5. Plan something 


to gain 


In giving talks about banking, 


the attention of everyone in the 
audience right in the begin- 
ning. 

6. Use some physical thing 
which the audience can see, 
if you can. 


7. Write your: talk— then 
throw away the manuscript 
and speak from notes. 


8. Practice enunciating clear- 
ly. 

9. Try your 
friend. 


talk on some 


‘ 


ent to a high school boy than you’d 


through the wicket. They’d enjoy 
a dramatic incident about a bank 
teller who saved his bank money 
by being alert and on the job. They 
wouldn’t care about a discussion on 
what counterfeit currency is—the 
idea sounds almost the same, but it 
has no interest because it doesn’t 
tie up with what they’re thinking 
about. If you can make those 
youngsters feel like embryo detec- 
tives, checking the clues with you, 
you’re sure to hold them from 
beginning to end. 

We’ve learned that it never pays 
to start with a serious statement or 
with the real meat of your talk. 
The audience must become accus- 
tomed to you before it can be in- 
terested in what you are goinfg to 
say. Just as important, you must 


mise we’re learning how to think quickly be likely to say to a member of a__ become accustomed to the audience. 
ick.” of the points that answer questions woman’s club. Starting off with a joke or humor- 
ook, of customers who come to us in the Suppose, for instance, you’re ous incident is an old trick with 
ould bank. Officers in the bank comment planning a talk on counterfeit cur- professional speakers. It helps to 
with that they can spot the ones who rency to give to a high school class. relieve the tension of the audience. 
felt have had speech training by the Youngsters would like most to It helps you to get on a friendly 
greater warmth they put unto their know how a bank teller can rec- footing with your listeners, to make 
that peception of customers, their greater ognize bad money when it is passed them forget their critical attitude 
eri- skill in telling customers the things 
itro- they want to know, and their will- 
our ingness to take on the responsibil- 
em- ities of our public relations pro- 
give gram. 
oing But how about that formula, you 
dis- ask. The first thing, of course, is 
fted the preparation. Preparing a talk 
urse is easier, we have found, if we don’t 
i to try to work out the whole thing 
Not right at the beginning. We have 
ader learned, too, that we must not try 
that to tell everything that could be 
| be told on the subject. Instead, we jot 
p in down ideas on the subject as we 
think of them—one at a time. That 
we was Abe Lincoln’s method. He 
that jotted each idea on a separate slip 
liam of paper, and slipped them into the 
and band of his high silk hat until he 
yery had enough to organize his talk. 
you I keep my ideas on 3 x 5 inch 
to cards and put them in my pocket 
‘ked until a few days before I’m sched- 
the uled to give the talk. Then I pick 
‘ked out the best ideas, shuffle them, and 
2ch- I have the outline for my talk well 
started. 
for It’s important to keep in mind 
ting what kind of an audience you’re 
own going to talk to. Imagine yourself 
ubs, talking to just one person in that 
3, or group. You’d say something differ- 
look 
Write out the speech in full. Then, having 
digested and summarized its highlights on 
two or three small cards—throw the speech 
away! Your card-digest will serve as a 
guide and the freedom from a memorized 
speech will enable you to talk more freely 
and naturally. 
ULY February, 1940 
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and take you in as one of them. 


The simpler your start-off, the 
better. Unless you know a joke 
that ties in directly with the main 
idea of your talk, it’s a better idea 
to say something about a happen- 
ing in the room since you arrived, 
something you noticed from where 
you were sitting, some remark 
made by another speaker—anything 
that makes your audience feel that 
you’re talking something over with 
them rather than talking at them. 

It’s interesting and helpful to 
notice how speakers you hear over 
the radio or at local lectures get 
over that beginning hurdle. One 
speaker at a recent bank forum 
happened to have an unusual intro- 
duction. The young man who made 
it said that he had written out a 
fine introduction, but since he had 
met the speaker, the words he had 
written didn’t fit. 


When the speaker got up to talk, 
he looked with evident curiosity at 
the introduction in the young man’s 
hand, and said, “I wonder what he 
has about me on that paper.” That 
was all. But the audience laughed 
and felt friendly, and it was easy 
for the speaker to go ahead. 


In giving that talk about how to 
recognize counterfeit currency 
which I mentioned before, I start 
off by tieing it up with the tests 
that high school boys and girls can’t 
help knowing about. I might say, 

“Have you ever thought of a 
teller taking a true and false test 
every time a customer comes to 
his window?” 

The boys and girls in my audience 
seem to sympathize with me right 
away, and to think of me as a per- 
son just like them, rather than as 
an outsider. Perhaps I might be even 
more successful by dramatizing a 
hold-up incident in vivid lan- 
guage, or by getting the students 
to feel as if they were detectives 
getting inside information, but I 
prefer not to take a chance with 
such difficult introductions until 
I’ve been giving talks longer than 
I have. I prefer starting off on a 
level on which we both feel at 
home—my audience and I. 


If I were talking to a woman’s 
club, I’d rather start an experience 
that women have—perhaps the 
simple act of getting change for a 


bill at the corner grocery store. ° 


You'll usually think of something 
simple and human that ties in with 
your audience, as you think about 
your talk. It might come from a 
chance remark of your young 
brother or sister, or a scene from a 
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Practice and experience are essen- 
tial to good public speaking. So— 
welcome every opportunity, and 
soon you will discover a growing 
ease of manner and fluency of 
speech—an ability to talk “with” 
—not “at” your audience. 


movie. Be sure to write the idea 
on a card. 


When you start organizing your 
talk, eliminate all the cards except 
the ones that bring out the main 
idea with which you want to 
impress the audience. There may 
be two or three divisions of that 
main idea. It’s good to illustrate 
each idea with a little association 
that will make the point stick—or 
perhaps an anecdote that will make 
it easy to remember. 


These associations need not be 
original,—all that’s necessary is 
that they’re easy to remember. 


When, for instance, I tell an audi- 
ence how I remember the various 
denominations of paper money by 
a simple trick. The first bill—the 
$1 bill—has the picture of the 
first president of the United States. 
The next president who usually 
comes to mind is Lincoln—and his 
picture appears on the next denom- 




















ination—the $5 bill. The next are 
the $10, $20, and $50 bills. My 
initials are H. J. G.—and these are 
the initials of Hamilton, Jackson, 
and Grant. The idea is a homely 
one, but it helps the audience re. 
member me, and gives them an idea 
for working out associations of 

ideas. ° 

If you have something to pass 
around to the people as you talk— 
something that helps them keep 
their minds on what you’re saying— 
you make it that much easier to 
keep interest high. Having samples 
of counterfeit money at hand, and 
telling my audience ahead of time 
that I’m going to give them a 
chance to check their skill as a 
detective after I finish talking, 
keeps the audience listening hard 
for every point I make. 

Or—you might ask your audience 
a question that has often puzzled 
you and that you think they could 
help you out on. If it isn’t too hard 
for the audience, and is really some- 
thing they would be likely to know 
more about than you, you'll have 
their friendship “cinched.” 

When you give your ideas, how- 
ever, the more convincing you can 
sound the better. And this brings 
up a subject we discussed in sev- 
eral sessions of our class. Should a 
talk be memorized? Everyone who 
knows how to speak says, “‘No.” The 
audience can’t warm up to a per- 
son who talks at them, not with 
them. Some speakers—I’m among 
them—write out the entire talk 
ahead of time, then discard the 
paper and talk from a brief out- 
line. Writing it out, helps me to 
round out my ideas, but throwing 
the paper away, helps me to de- 
pend on my own head rather than 
a manuscript, and to make changes 
on the spur of the moment in line 
with what happens as I talk. 


It’s a big help, we have found, 
especially, for beginners in public 
speaking, to practice your talk in 
an empty room. Imagine yourself 
talking to the audience you are go- 
ing to address. Try to imagine what 
reactions the people might have, 
and give the speech just as you'd 
like to say it. If you can think of 
some one person in that audience, 
you might find it a real help to 
imagine yourself giving your talk 
to him. If there’s a friend or a mem- 
ber of your family who would 
make a good listener, you can get 
in some good practice—by giving 
your talk to him without his even 
knowing that you’re practicing a 
real speech. 













(Continued on page 109) 
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By R. A. PROSSWIMMER 


Assistant Cashier, Bank of The Manhattan Co., 
New York City 


Applications of persons not 
known to the loan officer 
are quickly checked by use 
of a filing system which 
has been specially designed 
for personal loan records. 


Personal Loans Quickly Handled With 
This Visible Ledger File 


N HANDLING a great number 
of applications for personal 
loans, we need to have a record 

system which will enable speedy 
determination of the liability of any 
individual, either as a maker or 
co-maker; we need a system which 
will prevent misfiling so far as pos- 
sible; we need a system which will 
be sufficiently simple to operate 
economically. 

With those principles in mind, we 
recently installed a system of which 
the liability file is the heart. This 
file consists of a series of cabinets, 
each containing from 80 to 100 
semi-vertical panels, each 914 by 
1434 inches in size. Each panel is 
equipped with three removable 
runways, capable of holding 30 to 
32 liability cards. One of the liabil- 
ity cards, which is 214 by 45% inches 
in size, is reproduced herewith. 

Each of the 90 to 96 cards on the 
panel has the name and address 
visible as soon as the panel is with- 
drawn. It is not necessary to thumb 
through the cards in searching the 
records. This, of course, provides 
speed and accuracy. 

Instead of the customary alpha- 
betical arrangement in filing, we 
file these cards phonetically by code. 
All names beginning with “A” are 
filed in the “A” cabinet. Those be- 
ginning with “B” are in the “B” 
cabinet, and so on. However, all 
hames beginning with “A”, if they 
sound alike, are filed under the 
same code number in the “A” cabi- 
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net, arranged alphabetically in that 
code number only as to surnames. 
An example of this phonetic filing 
may illustrate how it is handled. 
A man whose name is John Burke 
would have his card filed next to a 
card of James Berk. If we were 
using alphabetical filing these 
names would be far apart. Occa- 
sionally, a stranger will attempt to 
borrow money under an assumed 
name, and very often, this phonetic 
filing enables us to.suspect some 
fraud at once. Or, a person who 


Five Parts Of 
The Technique For 
Quick Record Reference 


1. Liability ledger cards are 
small—only 2% by 45% inches 


2. They are filed phoneti- 
cally instead of alphabetically. 


3. The names and addresses 
of 90 to 96 persons are visible 
at once by pulling out one tray 
of the visible file cabinet and 
similar names are quickly 
noted. 


4. A second file is main- 
tained in which filing is by 
street address. 


5. Telephone numbers given 
by applicants are verified. 


borrowed a long time ago, and de- 
faulted on his note, might try to 
borrow again on a name slightly 
different. If the names are nearly 
alike, we compare the cards by 
checking on the ages given in each 
case, the wife’s name, and the ad- 
dress. Very often, we discover that 
there is no need to take the time 
to investigate the applicant because 
he is to be suspected at once. 

The importance of this phonetic 
filing may be more clear when you 
know that there are 11,000 names 
in the New York telephone direc- 
tory between Berk and Burke. 
There are many other common 
names which have a similar pro- 
nunciation, but are spelled differ- 
ently. 

In addition to the name file, we 
maintain a street address file in 
which we have a cross index card 
filed according to the name of the 
street and the number of the house 
on the street. If two or more per- 
sons live at the same address, as is 
the case when people live in an 
apartment house, both names ap- 
pear on the same street address 
card. Often this knowledge is a 
great help to us. Sometimes, this 
discloses the fact that an applicant 
is attempting to borrow under a 
second name. 

Of course, these frauds do not 
appear so often in a smaller place, 
but in New York City, we must 
have a way of checking every pos- 


(Contiuned on page 117) 
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NE of the most significant 
O developments in business 

today is the increasing im- 
portance being attached to the 
problems of public relations. 

Public relationships work is pri- 
marily concerned with obtaining a 
favorable public attitude toward 
business objectives, and part of this 
job is offsetting the resentful mood 
stimulated in the public mind by 
hardships of the past few years, and 
by politicians of all colors who are 
ready to manipulate this feeling for 
vote production. Certainly, this 
phase of public relations deserves 
attention, not only of business gen- 
erally, but of banks as well. Har- 
wood L. Childs of Princeton Uni- 
versity sounded the alarm several 
years ago when he wrote: 

“Whether for good or evil, the 
trend of the times is unmistakably 
toward greater social and political 
control . . . This means that the busi- 
ness leader must achieve a greater 
awareness of his responsibilities 
not only as a member of industry, 
as a member of a class, but as a 
member of a society politically con- 
trolled.” 

There is, however, a phase of 
public relations work which will 
both help bring about enlightened 
relations between bankers and the 
public, and at the same time tend 
to stimulate the use of the bank’s 
normal services. At least, the bank 
can make certain that all informed 
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Find Bank News That 
Makes Headlines 


Here is provided a check-list of bank- 
ing activities which can be made into 
news stories favorable to the bank. 


By GORDON D. CATES 


Account Executive, Young and Rubicon, Chicago, Ill. 


persons know that the bank is 
offering certain services whether 
they be called for or not. 

There is no answer to the charge 
that banks won’t make loans, for 
example, that is better than a news- 
paper story about a loan that has 
actually been made. Both a criticism 
will have been silenced, and a bid 
made for further new business of 
the same type. 

But, it might be said, a loan is a 
confidential matter between the bor- 
rower and lender—how could such 
a subject be used for a newspaper 
story? The best answer to that 
question is an actual incident that 
recently occurred. 


Tying In With Events 
That Are News 


A bus line made a substantial 
loan to buy new rolling busses. The 
charge had frequently been made 
in the community that loans of 
this nature were hard to get from 
local banks. However, the charge 
was untrue, and the loan was easily 
secured. The story was one that 
both parties had every reason to 
have told. It was a _ favorable 
fact that the bus line was add- 
ing to its equipment to expand its 
business and to render better service 
and would ultimately hire new 
people, so its officers had no objec- 
tions. The bank, for its part, not 
only demonstrated that it was mak- 
ing loans of this type, but at the 
same time sounded a favorable note 
for all banks in the community. 
The story demonstrated that the 
local banks were on the job, render- 
ing a useful public service. 

There are many examples of 
banks tying in with events which 
are news, and news that helps sell 


the bank and its services to the com- 
munity. Many routine banking 
operations, because of their far 
reaching importance, offer public 
relations possibilities if they are 
discovered and properly reported to 
the newspapers. 

The funding of bank loans by a 
corporation, the naming of the bank 
as a depository of corporate bonds, 
payment on trust funds, the dis- 
tribution of assets in connection 
with liquidating operations—these 
and numerous other activities can 
frequently be used to focus favor- 
able public attention to a bank. 

The best measurements of the 
news possibilities of events are 
those used by editors themselves. 
Does the event have a bearing on a 
large group of people? Are promi- 
nent persons involved. Is there an 
unusual twist to the situation? 

Sometimes, the bank can be linked 
with news stories of the day in a 
passive way, but in a manner 
nevertheless calculated to provide 
a favorable reflection. Frequently, 
story opportunities come out of the 
Trust Department: the setting up 
of a trust agreement by persons in 
the popular eye is one example; the 
settlement or management of estates 
also offers possibilities. 


News That The Bank Makes 


Any announcement, any change 
in the type, extent, cost or method 
of operation is news in the making. 
Even should the move be one that 
might arouse disfavor normally, 
it is better that the bank take the 
initiative in presenting the story, so 
that the bank’s point of view is 
properly expressed. Unfavorable 
comment cannot always be averted, 
but newspapers can generally be 
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induced to at least present both 
sides of a controversial question. 

Examination of the files of a large 
metropolitan daily disclosed many 
headline stories of the announce- 
ment type: “Bank is ready for Real 
Estate Loan’; “Bank cuts interest 
rate on mortgages”; ‘““Bank remodels 
at cost of $250,000"; “Bank an- 
nounces new correspondent”; “Sav- 
ings banks report uptrend”; “De- 
posits increase 37%”; “Mortgage 
lists show new trend.” Announce- 
ments of new services and new in- 
stallations are other possibilities for 
this type of story. s 

News of the bank’s own progress 
offers story possibilities in connec- 
tion with the periodic calls, and the 
annual report to stockholders. An- 
niversaries, in the case of older 
banks, provide a fitting time to pre- 
sent comparative figures on the 
more extended cycles of growth, 
and folklore and antiquaria in con- 
nection with the bank’s early activ- 
ities in the community. 


When Men Make Headlines 


The news possibilities of a bank 
that recur very frequently are 
those pertaining to the personnel 
itself. 

Brief two or three hundred-word 
biographies and photographs of all 
bank officials should be on file at 
all times to meet sudden calls for 
such material and to expedite 
routine news releases. 

In such important mafters as the 
election of officers or directors, 
every co-operation should be offered 
to the local press, and to appropriate 
banking publications to make cer- 
tain that such news is covered in a 
fitting manner, and in a manner 
that will help build respect for the 
hew appointees as well as the bank 
itself. 

Changes or additions in personnel 
are likewise news opportunities. 
Stories of promotion or retirement 
frequently offer excellent opportu- 
nities to present the human side of 
the bank to the public, and are 
desirable as such, quite apart from 
the importance of the individuals or 
jobs involved. 

Frequent story opportunities per- 
taining to personnel, however, are 
those resulting from regular or 
extra curricular work of the officials 
of the bank. 

Bankers as a group are active in 
Civic and community affairs. Com- 
Munity welfare projects, Chambers 
of Commerce, business and service 
clubs all provide avenues of activ- 
ity that are important from the 
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Typical Bank News Subjects... 


New Employee Comforts 


New Officers 


New Equipment 


New Services 








broad viewpoint of the bank’s rela- 
tionship with other business in the 
community and its relationship with 
the general public. However, the 
public can only appraise good works 
that it knows about. 


Participation in the activities of 
state or national banking associa- 
tions, credit groups, conventions, 
public addresses, published articles 
—these are typical of the news gen- 
erated by the officers and personnel 
of banks, news that can be used to 
dramatize the favorable influence of 
banks and bankers in the commu- 
nity. 


The Bank As An Economic 
Authority 


One of the important ways that 
a bank can sell itself through news- 
paper headlines is to merely fulfill 
its function as an important source 
of economic news. 

Banks require widely varied in- 
formation because they deal with 
all types of industry and commerce. 
Only a small fraction of the vast 
amount of data on financial, indus- 
trial and commercial matters col- 
lected by banks is ever published, 
yet there is, today, a great thirst for 
just such information. 


Facts and figures concerning local 
and territorial business activities 
can be a service to editors and the 
public alike. One bank enjoyed 
considerable attention by preparing 
monthly charts and information on 
the payroll figures for its commu- 
nity. Similar releases on building 
trends, foreign exchanges and the 
markets, offer other possibilities. 
Surveys and current business re- 
views are also useful grist for the 
publicity mill. 

The business men appreciate help 
today on a variety of questions 
ranging from commodity trends to 
international trade problems. Taxes 
and new laws present puzzles 
which the banker can help interpret. 
The average man is concerned with 
new questions involving the pur- 
chase of a home. These and similar 
topics offer timely subjects for per- 
sonal statements or interviews by 
bank officials. 


Business and the public alike are 
beset today by perplexing problems 
brought about by the rapidly shift- 
ing forces of economic and political 
activity. It is to the interest of 
individual institutions and of the 
entire financial fraternity that the 
authoritative voice of the banking 
profession make itself heard. 
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A Few Activities On Which News May Be Based 


1. The culmination of impor- 
tant loans. 

2. The naming of the bank as 
a depository for corporate bond 
payments. 

3. Payments on trust funds. 

4. The payment of dividends. 


5. The setting up of a trust 
agreement by prominent per- 
sons. 


6. The installation of new ma- 
chines. 


7. The offering of a new serv- 
ice. 

8. Changes in interest rates 
on loans. 

9. Building modernization. 

10. Increases in deposits. 

11. Improvements in the state- 


ment. 

12. Annual 
holders. 

13. Honors conferred on of- 
ficers or directors. 

14. Anniversaries of the bank. 

15. The disclosure of old finan- 
cial documents. 

16. The advancement of offi- 
cers and employees. 

17. The election of new officers. 

18. Activities of officers, em- 
ployees, or directors in commu- 
nity affairs. 

19. Activities in bankers asso- 
ciations. 


report to stock. 


20. Facts and figures on local 
business announced by the 


bank. 





No longer is it possible for the 
business man or banker to say that 
he doesn’t want publicity, and have 
his own way. Business and banking 
are now in the news, whether you 
desire it that way or not. The job 
is to let the people know as much 
about the bank’s achievements as 
they now think they know about 
its faults. The job is to present a 
favorable case for banking and your 


Banking Law Journal Digest 


New Fifth (1939) Edition. 
Published by The Banking Law 
Journal, 465 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Price $6.50. 


The New Fifth Edition of the 
Banking Law Journal Digest (first 
to be published since 1932) is now 
ready for delivery. 

The Fifth Edition of the Digest, 
a volume which has been familiar 
to bankers and banking attorneys 
for many years, contains digests of 
the decisions which have appeared 
in the monthly issues of the Bank- 
ing Law Journal since the estab- 
lishment of the Journal in 1889 
down to the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. 

These digests are grouped under 
150 main headings arranged in alpha- 
betical order—Acceptances, Accom- 
modation Paper, Agents, Altered 
Paper, Assignments, Attachments, 
Banking, Bills, Bonds, etc. In all, 
there are some 10,000 digests of 
decisions involving questions of law 
of banking and negotiable instru- 


bank in terms of its ideas, aims, 
purposes, activities and services to 
the community. 

Careful attention to the opportu- 
nities of the public press can do 
much to accomplish the prime pur- 
pose of all public relations work, 
which, as one specialist puts it, is 
simply: 

“To make people want to do busi- 
ness with you.” 


ments. ~ 

More than two thousand impor- 
tant banking decisions have been 
made by the courts since the Fourth 
Edition appeared in 1932. These, of 
course, are included in the New 
Fifth Edition. 

A new feature of the Fifth Edi- 
tion will be the publication of an- 
nual cumulative pocket Supplements 
which will keep the Digest con- 
tinually down to date. Each annual 
Supplement, as received, may be 
inserted in a pocket fixed in the 
inside back cover of the Digest, 
thereby becoming a part of the 
book. 


The new Digest contains 824 
pages, including a Table of Cases. 
The price remains at $6.50 per 
copy. The charge for the Supple- 
ments will be $2.00 per annum. 


A scrapbook of sample forms and 
stationery with information re- 
garding each one, entered on the 
same page, is a time saver in plac- 
ing new orders. 
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Management Policies By Industries 


32. Steel Castings Industry 


ODERN industrial life—our 
M twentieth century civiliza- 

tion—American standards of 
living—could not exist without 
steel castings. Railway equipment, 
ships, automobiles, elevators, mass 
production machinery, bridges, and 
many other items—all require in 
sme of their component parts or 
in connection with their manufac- 
ture, foundry products that cannot 
economically be hammered out by a 
latter-day Vulcan sweating at his 
forge. 

The steel castings industry is a 
live, virile basic industry. Difficul- 
ties have been met and surmounted. 
Progress has been steadily made— 
each problem conquered, adding to 
the sum of knowledge of the indus- 
try and reflected sooner or later in 
the design or manufacture of better 
castings. Based upon the progress 
made by the industry, the future 
becomes illuminated with the hope 
of still greater progress. 

Significant dates are not labeled, 
and their importance is not recog- 
nized until long afterward. The year 
1851 is significant in the steel cast- 
ings industry in that in that year 
the first steel castings were cast at 
the Bochum Steel Works in Ger- 
many. Among the steel castings 
produced by that company were 


Charging an electric furnace. 
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cast steel bells. These bells attracted 
widespread attention, and were 
characterized by a very clear un- 
mixed tone, equally as clear as that 
of the ordinary bronze bells then 
in use. Their cost was about one- 
half that of the bronze bells. 

Since 1851, the field of transpor- 
tation has moved through the 
“horse and carriage” and “horseless 
carriage” periods to the present 
luxurious methods of transporta- 
tion on land, air and water. In the 
development of these methods of 
transportation, steel castings have 
been a vital factor. 

The steel for the early castings 
produced at the Bochum Steel 
Works was melted in crucibles and 
cast in metal molds. At the present 
time, steel for steel castings is 
melted almost entirely in open- 
hearth and electric furnaces and 
cast in sand molds. 

The first open-hearth furnace was 
built in 1864, and the first electric 
furnace in 1878. Approximately 
80% of the tonnage produced in 
this country today is melted by the 





open-hearth process, due to the 
lower cost of melting by this 
process. Steel of greater fluidity and 
purity can be produced by the elec- 
tric process. Therefore, the electric 
furnace is preferred for the melting 
of steel for castings having very 
thin metal sections and for castings 
containing various alloys, commonly 
called alloy steel castings. 

The year 1887 was one of great 
significance in the development of 
steel castings industry, for in that 
year a suitable sand mold for steel 
castings was first developed. 

There are many factors entering 
into the production of steel castings, 
such as the work of the engineer in 
designing the castings, the con- 
struction of patterns, the deter- 
mination of metal compositions, the 
chemical analysis of metals and 
materials used, planning the method 
of production, the rigid process and 
product inspections which are re- 
quired, and the testing of the fin- 
ished castings. 

Steel castings range in weight 
from tiny ones weighing only a 
few ounces to those weighing many 
tons. They are made in every con- 
ceivable size and shape from those 
having sections many feet in thick- 
ness to some measuring less than 
one-quarter inch in thickness. 


The rapid growth of the industry 
is indicated by the fact that, in 1883, 
there were only 684 tons produced. 
By 1897, the annual production 
had increased to about 100,000 tons. 
Now, in a good year, the industry 
produces between 800,000 and 
1,000,000 net tons of castings. Com- 
mercial steel foundries are located 
in 32 states, with points of maxi- 
mum concentration in and near St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Columbus, Milwaukee and Phila- 
delphia. 

The normal distribution of sales 
of steel castings produced in the 
United States to various classes of 
users, is as follows: 


Railroad and transporta- 
tion 

Machinery and tools 

Rolling mills 

Materials handling equip- 
ment 

Valves, fittings, and the 





Policies Of Successful Steel Castings Manufacturers And Hazards 
Which Result From Their Neglect 


POLICIES 


1. The management is to consist of an able, 
resourceful, and experienced personnel with the 
record of adhering to sound policies and practices. 

2. Only quality products will be produced and 
sold. 

3. Constant technical and market research is to 
be stressed along with alert acceptance of the latest 
improved methods and equipment. 

4. The industrial relations policy is to be based 
on honesty and fair dealing. 

5. An adequate margin between cost of produc- 
tion and selling prices is to be maintained at all 
times. 

6. An adequate and scientific cost accounting 
system is to be maintained. 

7. A sound credit and collection policy is to be 
observed. 

8. Standard sales terms are to prevail, and no 
customer is to be accorded special privileges such 
as rebates, refunds, credits, or unearned discounts 
or commissions, not extended to all customers. 

9. No quantity contracts are to be made without 
obligation on the part of the buyers to take delivery 
of the entire quantity specified. 

10. No incidental services to induce sales are to 
be given—such as: the furnishing of pattern equip- 
ment, alterations to pattern equipment, and the 
machining of castings. 

11. No responsibility is to be accepted where 
there is no liability for consequential, special, or 
contingent damages. 

12. Inspection charges made by outside inspec- 
tion agencies are not to be absorbed. 

13. Promises for delivery which cannot easily be 
fulfilled are not to be made. 

14. Guarantees of products are not to be made 
for longer than a reasonable period. 


15. Financing of customers is to be regarded 
always as being the function of the investor or local 
banker and not as the function of the manufac- 
turer. 


HAZARDS 


1. A management which does not adhere to 
sound policies may defeat the essential aims of the 
business. 


2. When manufactured products do not retain 
their inherent high quality and usefulness, loss of 
customers to competitors is the result. 


3. Antiquated equipment and old fashioned 
manufacuring methods result in high costs in com. 
petition with new apparatus and modern practices 
at lower costs. 


4. An unsound employee relations policy may 
easily result in manufacturing inefficiencies and 
costly labor disputes. 


5. Price cutting results in profit cutting. 


6. Making selling prices based upon inaccurate 
estimates is destructive of price levels. The result 
is a very small margin of profit, or an actual loss. 


7. Careless credit granting ties up too much 
capital and may result in loss. 


8. The according of unwarranted privileges 
loses both profits and customers. 


9. Undelivered goods on quantity contracts are 
the most indefensible of losses. 


10. A sale that must be made by unethical allow- 
ances demonstrates the inefficiency of the sales 
department and is almost sure to forecast a loss. 


1l. There is no legitimate place in a business 
from which unnecessary losses can be deducted. 


12. The absorption of a customer’s expense can 
be taken only from the manufacturer's profits. 


13. Unfulfilled promises of delivery dates are 
almost sure to drive customers to competitors. 


14. The unwarranted guaranty of products may 
result in a preventable loss. 


15. Financing the business of one’s customers 
may jeopardize the manufacturer’s financial posi- 
tion. 


Road and building con- 
struction 

Miscellaneous 

The steel castings industry may 
be classified as a capital goods in- 
dustry, and as such, the operations 
and earnings of the industry are 
exceptionally sensitive to cyclical 
changes in business activity. The 
industry, for the most part, is in- 
elastic. The business is not readily 
adaptable to production-line meth- 
ods, and the machinery used in 
manufacturing is highly specialized. 
For these reasons, the industry has 
become accustomed to periods of 
capacity operations in times of gen- 
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eral business activity, and to periods 
of comparative idleness during 
times of general business recession. 
This “prince and pauper” charac- 
teristic results in wide fluctuations 
in earnings from year to year, and 
consequently, earnings cannot be 
forecast with any substantial degree 
of accuracy. 

The industry is also confronted 
with a fundamental condition of 
over-capacity in relation to the nor- 
mal demands for its products, 
therefore, competition for business 
is intense. It cannot launch, as so 
many industries have done, into 
new fields as a means of utilizing 
its facilities.” 


The industry is rich in engineer- 
ing talent and technical resources. 
It has never spared expense or effort 
in experimentation and, on occa- 
sions, its developments have been 
revolutionary in their effect. A sig- 
nificant development has been the 
evolution of alloy steel castings 
brought about by the progressive 
demands for increased strength, 
lightness and durability. When the 
mountainous obstacles which have 
confronted the industry are con- 
sidered, it is remarkable that it has 
succeeded so well in pushing for- 
ward. 

Funded debt has been largely 
avoided and capital structures gen- 
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UPERVISING and periodically checking 

systems and records . . . responsible for the 
proper functioning of operating employees... 
expert in detecting and overcoming irregulari- 
ties—the auditor is an ever watchful guardian 
of your bank’s interests. 

But it is, of course, physically impossible for 
him to witness the handling of all transactions. 
And so, in a steadily growing number of pro- 
gressive banks, he depends upon Recordak for 
the swift, faithful recording of checks, de- 
posits, statements, notes, stock certificates, and 


every other form received and entered on the 
bank’s books. 


ae, 


Recordak records are accurate and complete 
as only photographic records can be... they 
are retained in alteration-proof, extraction- 
proof, and substitution-proof form ...and be- 
cause they provide an incomparable audit in 
themselves, they represent an invaluable asset 
to the auditor or to the present auditing system. 

Not only can your bank enjoy the unquestion- 
able safeguards made possible by photographic 
records, but also the maximum operating effi- 
ciency and economy of Recordak Photographic 
Systems—and at no capital outlay. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Bank Model Recordak. Rental 
$25 ~¥ month. For speeding 
4 the transit operations and 

‘or photographing paid checks 
for the protection of banks and 
depositors. 


Reversible Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. Photographs 
both sides of checks and larger 
bank forms at a single opera- 
tion—and does this at light- 
ning speed. 


Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 
per month. For smaller ba 
and special departments o 
large banks ( tellers’ cages, safe 
deposit vaults, trust and filing 
departments, etc.). 


Commercial Recordak. Rental 
$30 per month. For photo- 
graphing all bank forms. 
Widely used for the Recordak 
system of single posting and 
other specialized applications. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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Pouring steel into moulds. 


erally are simple and conservative. 
The policy of building up working 
capital and reserves in good times 
has enabled leading companies to 
weather depression storms in re- 
markable fashion. 

Loans for financing production 
during periods of peak business and 
for other short-term requirements 
are commonly made, but, of course, 
capital additions should be financed 
from surplus funds or by increase 
in capital through the issuance of 
additional capital stock. 

Capable management and adher- 
ence to sound policies and practices 
are prime requisites. Consequently, 
intelligent loan analysis demands 





that first consideration be given to 
the character, ability, resourceful- 
ness, and experience of the man- 
agement. 

While strength of character is the 
scale by which men are measured, 
products are judged by their inher- 
ent quality. Therefore, in these 
days of progressively more intense 
competition, constant technical and 
market research and alert accept- 
ance of the latest improvement 
methods and equipment becomes 
increasingly more vital to the net 
profits that measure success. 

The industrial relations policy of 
a manufacturer must have, as its 
basis, honesty and fair dealing in 





Protection Given A Steel Casting Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any will require all of these coverages. This list should be the basis for a study 


of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend the insurance needed. 
Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be separate policies. 


Name Of Insurance 


Accounts receivable 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Inability to collect amounts due because of the damage to or destruc- 


tion of records by fire, etc. 





Automobile fire, theft, and 
collision collision. 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 





Automobile non- 
ownership 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 





Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 





Business accident 


An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a maa beneficiary) for 


dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for deat 





Business interruption 


Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or a raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 


or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 





Business interruption due 
to loss of outside power 
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The inability to get needed 
inoperative because of fire 


ower furnished by a power plant which is 
amage. 











order to insure mutual respect and 
confidence between management 
and employees. An unsound indus. 
trial relations policy may easily 
result in manufacturing _ineff- 
ciencies and costly labor disputes, 

The purpose behind any business 
is to make a profit. Consequently, a 
manufacturer must consider how he 
can manufacture and sell steel cast- 
ings at prices that will yield a 
profit sufficient to the needs of the 
business. This necessitates an ade- 
quate margin between cost of pro- 
duction and selling prices, and in 
order to know that such margin 
exists, an accurate knowledge of 
manufacturing and selling costs is 
most essential. Selling at prices 
which do not yield a fair profit is 
injurious not only to the individual 
manufacturer involved, but to the 
industry as a whole. 

A sound credit and collection 
policy and the observance of stand- 
ard sales terms are of utmost im- 
portance. The credit and collections 
policy should not take the form of 
financing a customer’s business by 
the extension of terms permitting 
payment on an “if, as, and when 
the customer sells and collects” 
basis. Financing of the business of 
his customers is not the function of 
a manufacturer but that of the in- 
vestor or banker. 

A sound and constructive policy 
should be consistently followed in 
dealings with customers—not only 
from the standpoint of according 
fair treatment to customers gen- 
erally, but also from the standpoint 
of promoting fair and constructive 
methods of competition in the in- 
dustry. Accordingly, it is regarded 
as unethical and unsound policy 
and practice for a manufacturer: 

a. To extend to any customer 
special privileges or concessions 
such as rebates, refunds, credits, 
or unearned discounts or com- 
missions, not extended to all 
customers under like terms and 
conditions. 

b. To purchase from custom- 
ers goods or services at prices 
higher than the market for such 
goods or services, for the pur- 
pose of influencing or inducing 
the purchase of castings. 

c. To enter into quantity con- 
tracts with customers without 
obligation on their part to take 
delivery of the entire quantity 
specified in the contract for the 
purpose of giving them the 
benefit of lower quantity prices. 

d. To furnish incidental serv- 
ices at less than the actual cost 

thereof to induce the purchase 
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Name Of Insurance 














Business life 














Contractual liability 








Earthquake 











Electrical Machinery 














Explosion 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire 


property damage and use 
and occupancy policies) 


Fallen building clause 
waiver 


Fidelity bond 

Fire, on buildings and 
machinery 

Flywheel 



















































































Forgery bond 











Group life and group 
accident 























Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 
License bond 
Malicious damage 


Manufacturers’ property 
damage 


Manufacturers’ public 
liability 
















































































Messenger robbery 

















Paymaster robbery 




















Pension 

















Riot and civil commotion 
Safe burglary 























Side track 














Sprinkler leakage 











Steam boiler 


Trailer public liability and 
property damage 


Transportation 






































Truck cargo 




















Water damage 




















Workmen’s Compensation 
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Protection Given A Steel Casting Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 








Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
a personal beneficiary). 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise be 
held liable. 








Damage to building or contents, also business interruption profits and 
commissions, brought about by an earthquake. 








Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is held liable, and the cost of litigation, 
all arising from an accident to electrical equipment. 








The bursting ot ageing of machinery or equipment for which the 
insured is held liable (except when caused by steam pressure or from 
exploding flywheels, generators, or internal combustion engines). 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 





Fire which occurs after a building, or a material part thereof, falls. 


A fallen building will void a fire policy unless a fallen building clause 
waiver is added 





The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 





Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire. 








Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine flywheel. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money or other property. 





Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern pate by one 
policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination 
and at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or 


accident, respectively. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the roperty of others caused 
by rag automobile or truck hired for use of the insured, but not owned 
xy 





Forcible possession being taken of personal property 


within the 
premises of the insured. 





Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 








Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 

Damage to the oper of others on the premises of the insured 
except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, or the 
bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine. 








The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which he is liable (including defense, and payment of all legal and 
first aid expense). 








Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 








Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 





Provides for the retirement of employees at an agreed-upon age—the 


insurance company pays the pension instead of the employer. 





The deliberate and disorderly acts of three or more persons which 
terrorize the public and damage property. 





Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 





The damage to property of others by fire or the personal injury or 
death of individuals for which the existence of a railroad side track 
serving the insured’s property is held to be the cause. 





The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 





An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 
arising from the operation of an automobile trailer owned or operated 
for the insured. 





Accidents to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
carriers (not including trucks). 





Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned or hired 


by the insur 








Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 
overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 


the employer to pay. 


of castings. Among such inci- 
dental services are the furnish- 
ing of pattern equipment, alter- 
ations to pattern equipment, 
and the performing of machine 
work on castings. 


e. To accept responsibility, 
where there is no liability, for 
consequential, special or contin- 
gent damages, or offering to do 
more than replace free of 
charge castings rejected due to 
faulty material or workman- 
ship. 

f. To absorb at the request 
of a customer inspection 
charges covering inspection 
services performed by outside 
inspection agencies, for the pur- 
pose of influencing purchase of 
castings. 


g. To make promises with 
regard to delivery or other mat- 
ters which are obviously im- 
possible of performance. 

h. To guarantee products for 
longer than a reasonable period. 


The success or failure of an in- 
dustry and those engaged therein 
depends to a very large extent upon 
the competitive policies and prac- 
tices followed in such industry. 
Competitive practices should be 
characterized by honesty and fair 
dealing, and it is accordingly 
deemed unethical to appropriate a 
competitor’s business by inducing 
breach of contract by his custom- 
ers, or to disparage a competitor 
by falsely imputing to him dishon- 
orable conduct, inability to perform 
contracts, or by false representa- 
tions with regard to the grade or 
quality of his products. 

It has been said that 90% of busi- 
ness men are actuated by a definite 
purpose to adhere to ethical policies 
and practices at all times, that 9% 
adhere to such policies and prac- 
tices when it is not too inconvenient, 
and that 1% never adhere to such 
policies or practices except by acci- 
dent. The record of the steel cast- 
ings industry in adherence to ethi- 
cal policies and practices is one in 
which the industry may take justi- 
fiable pride, and this in large 
measure is responsible for the fact 
that through all the vicissitudes of 
depression, panics and wars. the 
industry has developed to its pres- 
ent position in the industrial life of 
the nation. 

Success is never achieved by 
standing still. Progressiveness in 
manufacture—always reaching out 
beyond today’s limitations—will 
remain the guiding spirit of the 
steel castings industry. 
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Internal Bank Manage- 
ment Controls 

(Continued from page 87) 
upon time, with the time period 
relatively short. Such loans must 
meet all of the credit tests of abso- 
jute capacity and willingness of the 
porrower to repay at the agreed 
upon time. Any doubt as to this, 
even though slight, would disqual- 
ify a loan for this class. The class, 
as a whole, should reflect a com- 
plete liquidation during a period 
of less than one year. This is the 
class of loan which gives maximum 
liquidity to the loan portfolio. 

Loans in Class II, are character- 
jzed by very good credit positions, 
but a lesser rate of turnover. The 
type that frequently makes only 
partial liquidations at maturity, but 
does not overextend the complete 
liquidation period, and at all times 
reflects a good capacity to liquidate 
over a relatively short period of 
time, but a longer period than those 
of Class I. Some loans in this class 
may develop into the Class I grade; 
others may drop into lower grades. 

Loans in Class III, are character- 
ized as good loans, not as prime 
as to credit risk as Classes I and II, 
nor with such a rapid turnover. 
This class generally represents the 
largest percentage in number—and 
at times in dollars—in the better 
managed banks. Such loans are con- 
sidered the “backbone” of the loan 
portfolio’s income position. The 
moment there arises a doubt as to 
the goodness of a loan in this class, 
it can no longer remain in that 
grouping. 

All loans that qualify for the fore- 
going classes require a minimum of 
supervision. The ideal loan port- 
folio would consist of loans all of 
which qualify for these three 
classes. And, to keep it ideal no 
new commercial loans should be 
made that do not meet the quality 
specifications of the aforementioned 
three classes. 

The first class is primarily for 
absolute liquidity; the second class 
for secondary liquidity linked with 
absolute safety; the third class for 
safety and stability of income. 

In the ordinary history of loans, 
regardless of the vigilance exerted 
at their original inception, not only 
do some enter that do not qualify 
for the first three classes, but loans 
in these classes may deteriorate, 
necessitating a re-classification into 
a lower quality group. The moment 
any sign of danger, or doubt, 
appears in a loan which would 
require more than routine super- 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 
Loans, Bills Purchased and 
Bankers’ Acceptances 
Mortgages . 
Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate Equities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


- +++ $ 9,118,520.00 
32,998,440.00 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 
Surplus and 


Undivided Profits . . 


Reserves 
Reserve for Preferred Stock Sinking 
Fund 
Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 2, 1940) 
Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable January 15, 1940) 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 
Deposits 


40,151,108.92 


DIRECTORS 
CHARLES FROEB 


President, Lincoln 

Savings Bank 
PAOLINO GERLI 

Vice-President, 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
President, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, Inc 


CHARLES K. BEEKMAN 
Beekman, Bogue, sce . 
Stephens & Black E. Gerli & Co., Ine. 

EDWIN J. BEINECKE HARVEY D. GIBSON 
Chairman, Sperry & President 
Hutchinson Co. CHARLES L. HOGAN 

EDGAR S. BLOOM President, Lone Star 
President, Western Cement Corporation 
Electric Co., Ine. JOHN L. JOHNSTON 

CHARLES A. DANA Preah, 


: Lambert Company 
President, Spicer P' 


SGennfisturing Comp. OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 

E 1 ~ 5 Simpson Thacher & 

ELLIS P. — Bartlett 
=. CHARLES L. JONES 

re Executive Vice-President, 

HORACE C, FLANIGAN National Distillers 
Vice-President Products Corp. 

JOHN M. FRANKLIN GEORGE MACDONALD 
President, United States Chairman, Federal Home 
Lines Company Loan Bank of New York 


$267 372,518.84 
282,493,189.9- 
18,941,859.61 
2,254,200.00 
52,733,411.82 


189,415,409.78 
19,786,072.17 
12,862,189.52 
3,875,913.21 
8,773,476.51 
2,645,979.47 


$861,154,220.86 


82,268,068.92 
$343,678.49 


54,376.11 
824,959.00 


227,963.00 
9,543,607.90 


1,128,323.22 
762,763,244.22 


$861,154,220.86 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire 
& Co., Ine. 

Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett, Peabody 
& Co., Ine. 

GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & ‘ 
Lehigh Coal Co. 

HAROLD C. RICHARD 
Chairman, General Bronze 
Corporation 

HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 

ERNEST STAUFFEN, JR. 
Chairman, Trust Committee 

GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 

HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
67 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member New York Clearing House 


Association 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 





Dank of America 


NATIONAL fivsnes ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANE 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 


RESOU 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks . . . 
Securities of the United States 


Government and Federal Agencies 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts 


Accrued Interest and eneente Rciiechte 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 


Safe Deposit Vaults . 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, en and 


Endorsed Bills . 
Other Resources . 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


LIABIL 
Capital . Sr iee fan 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 
Reserve for bem, — Etc. 


Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . 


30, 1939 
RCES 


$ 159,684,750.15 
88,581,164.01 


434,691,060.77 
130,542,539.24 
36,245,071.32 
2.790,000.00 
711,054.696.57 
7,359,920.15 


31,530,765.10 
7.182,032.53 





18,281,457.98 
642,819.95 


$1,628,586,277.77 
ITIES 


$ 50,000,000.00 
44,000,000.00 
22,845,841.75 
2,007,523.83 
391,657.92 
7.733,706.57 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


DEPOSITS: 
Demand 
Savings 

and Time 


18,815,871.91 


$ 642,792,093.41 
839,999, 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 


582.38 1,482,791.675.79 
$1,628,586,277.77 





This statement includes the figures of the London, England, 
banking office: 12 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


oy 495 Branches Serving All California 
NS 


vision, it should be re-graded. The 
lower classifications are “flagged” 
loans, that is, intensive supervision 
is centered on them. 

Loans in Class IV evidence danger 
signs as to soundness or overlong 
liquidation, but as yet, no real loss 
possibilities. Immediately upon de- 
tection of such a condition, super- 
vision should be centered thereon, 
for it is at that time when possibil- 
ities for satisfactory rehabilitation 
are at their greatest. Any hesitation 
or drifting will usually not make 
the loan any better. Generally, the 
situation becomes worse, so that it 
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will drop into a still lower quality 
class. Likewise, many loans in this 
class can be rehabilitated and re- 
instated into a higher class. 

Loans in Class V are character- 
ized by potential, or actual loss pos- 
sibilities, or long overdue liquida- 
tion such as to make them unde- 
sirable. The recovery problem of 
loans in this class is paramount. 

Generally, in place of the estab- 
lishment of an additional class, this 
Class V is subdivided into: 

a. Extended overlong liquidation. 

b. Non-accrual loans. 

c. Those written-down or against 


which loss reserves have been 
established. 

d. Charged-off loans. 

They are further classified as to 
“money good”, “estimated loss” and 
“loss determined”’. 

The required position of the loss 
reserves is usually established from 
an analysis of this class. 

Regardless of the kind of loan, 
be it the unsecured commercial as 
illustrated, the collateral, the real 
estate, or the personal, they all lend 
themselves to definite specifications 
as to their quality and desirability. 
The fundamental principle is the 
same, that is, the primeness of the 
credit risk and the capacity and 
willingness to pay in accordance 
with agreed upon payment sched- 
ules. 

Since the correct interpretation 
of the credit risk is the fundamen- 
tal basis for classifications, or grad- 
ings, it is obvious that the function 
of credit analysis be thoroughly 
developed. Without this the grad- 
ing scheme would be difficult and, 
in instances impossible; or erron- 
eous conclusions might be drawn. 
Under a proper application, very 
little attention need be given to the 
loans graded in the first three 
classes; hence, if, due to lack of 
sound credit analysis, some loans 
are placed in these classes when 
they do not belong there, the man- 
agement may be led to a false feel- 
ing of security. Under an efficient 
Controller of Loans, adequate credit 
information and analysis are liter- 
ally forced into the situation, for 
such an individual will either rate 
down the loan until ample evidence 
to the contrary is submitted to him, 
or he will hold such loans in the 
unclassified category, which is 
called to the attention of the board 
of directors. 


The Value Of Corres- 
pondent Bank Services 
(Continued from page 70) 

sure the Chicago banker will have 
connections with various companies 
there who might be interested in 
his product which will make it pos- 
sible for him to get an ideal intro- 
duction to the proper officials of 
the company. There is no better 
way for one businessman to get in 
touch with another than through 
the bank. I am glad you brought 
that up because we ought to be do- 
ing more of that very thing for our 
customers.” 

“I understand,” said another 
director, “that we are going to have 
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anew shoe factory in town. It is a 
pranch of a factory with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. How can we get 
the account of this branch?” 

“Very simple,” answered the 
president, “all we need to do is to 
get in touch with our St. Louis 
correspondent, and find out who is 
the proper man to see. Then, pos- 
sibly a letter referring to the St. 
Louis bank will get us the account 
or, possibly the officer in the St. 
Louis bank will actually contact 
the treasurer of the company for 
us, and recommend our bank as a 
depositor.” 

“That brings another question to 
my mind,” said new director No. 1. 
“IT happen to know that the owner 
of the Brick and Tile Plant is think- 
ing of building some new kilns. I 
am quite sure that he is going to 
want to borrow some money. Do we 
know enough about that business 
to enable us to render the proper 
decision on such a loan?” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted the 
president, “but may I suggest Mr. 
Cashier, that you immediately get 
in touch with our correspondent 
bank in Chicago and ask for in- 
formation about the brick and tile 
business. They have officers who 
more or less specialize in certain 
lines, including the brick and tile 
manufacturing business, and they 
can give us a great deal of first- 
hand information as to what to 
look for and how to judge the credit 
of the brick and tile business.” 

“Well, it seems to me,” said new 
director No. 2, “that there are a lot 
of things we couldn’t do if it were 
not for our correspondents.” 

“Yes,” said the president, “and 
we have not mentioned nearly all 
of the services we get. I could read 
off a long list that would astonish 
you. 

“A good way to summarize the 
whole thing is this: We can supply 
our customers with any kind of a 
service needed, through the aid of 
our correspondent banks. We can 
buy or sell foreign exchange; we 
can arrange for foreign shipments; 
we can get foreign information; we 
can handle any domestic transac- 
tion; we can get appraisals of real 
estate in other states or in other 
countries. 

“In short, we may properly feel, 
without straining a point, that the 
officers of our correspondents are 
a part of our official staff.” 


A good teller doesn’t waste time 
by recounting change paid out by 
an automatic changemaker. 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND ‘TRUST ‘COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses... 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not Earned 


Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$1,441,154,119.18 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $158,542,814.02 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


We Mail All Statements, 
Save Time And Cost 


(Continued from page 71) 
for in person. 

10. It releases the bank from the 
responsibility of keeping the can- 
celled checks. 

11. It allows for the enclosure of 
direct mail advertising and notices 
which otherwise would demand 
special handling. 

Before the bank adopted the 
policy of making and mailing out 
all statements and checks each 
month, it was the usual thing for 


all tellers and bookkeepers to work 
until 11 o’clock the last night of 
the month, sorting the statements 
to be filed and those to be mailed. 


Now, when all statements are 
mailed, the time is cut drastically. 
One or two employees who operate 
the postage meter finish their work 
by 6:30 o’clock in the evening. 


Formerly, a statement clerk spent 
most of his time making daily 
statements which often amounted 
to as many as 50 a day. The prob- 
lem was further complicated by 
customers who demanded as many 
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I F one-third of your deposits 
consisted of funds of customers 
engaged in one industry, it 
would be to your interest to 
keep well posted as to the needs 
of such industry so that you 
might serve these depositors 


well. 


We accept that theory as sound 
policy. We therefore specialize 
in the facilities we provide for 
and extend to our bank corres- 
pondents whose funds in our 
hands constitute one-third of 
our deposit liabilities. 


— #£z> 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 18038 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$42,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


as four or five statements a month 
for an individual. 

Instead of completing the state- 
ments on the last day of the month, 
the bank now waits until the first 
in order to have a _ complete 
month’s record. This is important in 
making an analysis of the account. 
The arrangement has also proved 
popular with the customers. 

By finishing posting on the last 
day, bookkeepers can _ transfer 
balances the morning of the first. 
This permits the bookkeepers’ 
helpers to work in their spare time 
during the day and allows checks 
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to be counted and verified with the 
number on the statement sheet. 

The added time also allows state- 
ments to be folded and inserted in 
envelopes during the morning. Part 
are ready for mailing by noon of 
the first, and the remainder by 6 
or 6:30 o’clock the same night. All 
go into one United States mail bag 
and are taken directly to the post- 
office. 

No charge is made for mailing. 
This small cost is considered part 
of the 50 cent maintenance cost in 
the service charge. The bank finds 
it far less expensive to mail the 





statements than to store them, Be. 
cause checks cannot be destroyed, 
banks must store all cancelled 
checks not called for. Otherwise, 
questions might arise concerning 
closed accounts. 

A 25-drawer file previously used 
for statements to be called for 
during the month is now available 
for other storage purposes. 

By using window envelopes, no 
time or effort is wasted in address- 
ing the statements. The statement 
is folded twice, the cancelled 
checks are slipped inside the fold, 
and both held secure by a rubber 
band. No information other than 
name and address can be read 
through the envelope window. 

If the letter comes back from a 
wrong address, the bank requests 
the new location from its credit 
agencies. However, as a rule, the 
postoffice has the forwarding ad- 
dress. Envelopes have a printed 
notation to the post office asking 
notification if the addressee has 
moved. 

The responsibility of the bank 
ends when the statement is mailed 
in the post office. Anyone tampering 
with the letter is then tampering 
with United States mail, a federal 
offense. 

The bank strives to protect the 
customer as well as itself by in- 
cluding a paragraph at the bottom 
of the statement page. It reads: 

“Please examine statement and 
checks upon receipt, and notify us 
at once if you find any discrepancy. 
If no errors are reported within 10 
days, the account will be considered 
correct. All items are credited sub- 
ject to final payment.” 

The responsibility of the bank in 
giving out statements to unauthor- 
ized persons is eliminated by mail- 
ing. Formerly, the signing of the 
statement receipts took a teller’s 
time. Giving out the statements and 
then filing the receipts took addi- 
tional hours. Statements which had 
been mailed out by special request 
necessitated the dating and stamp- 
ing of the word “mailed” on the 
receipt. Sometimes, the customer 
would request his statement mail- 
ed. Another time he would call for 
it. It took bookkeepers’ time at- 
tending to this, now unnecessary, 
detail. Time saved now gives the 
bank an extra teller full time, one 
who previously gave out the state- 
ments and filed the receipts. 

From the customer standpoint, 
the plan is a success. Many persons 
are careless about calling for their 
bank statements. Others find first 
of the month trips to the bank 
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ulfficult.. Now, by receiving the 
statements in the mail the second 
day of the month, they know 


exactly how their finances stand. 


The Whole Staff 
Can Be Trained 


(Continued from page 75) 


thing called customer relations is 
just as vital for us as it is for you” 
there is an importance placed upon 
the program which is electric in 
its effect. 

The keen interest of Archie D. 
Swift, president, and his punctual 
attendance at the meetings, set an 
example for the entire organiza- 
tion. Thomas G. Conklin, cashier, 
served as the guiding executive of 
the original six months program. 
Once each week, he discussed the 
various phases of the work with 
the program director. By this pro- 
cedure, the training was adapted 
to the specific policies and tradi- 
tions of the institutions. 

A second factor in the success of 
a training program is in keeping 
the meetings short and to the point. 
Thirty to forty-five minutes should 
be the maximum if the meetings 
are held in the afternoon after 
banking hours. Some may ask, “Is 
that sufficient time to cover a sub- 
ject?” The answer is “Yes, defi- 
nitely, if the person conducting the 
meeting is properly prepared.” 
Right there is a point where so 
many meetings go flat. 

So frequently the person who is 
asked to conduct a meeting works 
all day on his regular routine and 
when he sees the clock pointing to 
three P.M., he starts to scramble 
around to whip his ideas into 
shape. Ideas which are supposed 
to inspire, inform, entertain and 
convince the members of the or- 
ganization one hour later. 

Time and effort are required for 
preparation. There is no short cut. 

It has been said that Woodrow 
Wilson was once asked how long 
it would take him to prepare a ten 
minute talk. He said, “Three 
weeks.” “Well,” asked the inter- 
viewer, “how long would it take 
you to prepare a talk for thirty 
minutes?” The answer was “Two 
weeks.” With a puzzled look on 
his face the questioner said, “Three 
weeks for ten minutes, only two 
weeks for thirty minutes, how long 
would it take you to prepare a two 
hour talk?” Wilson smilingly re- 
plied, “I am ready right now.” 

Every experienced speaker knows 
that it takes time tq prepare prop- 
erly for any meeting. Last spring 
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The First National Bank 
. of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 30, 1939 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . a 


- $416,592,756.48 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


Unpledged, . . «© + - 


Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . ‘ 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, .« 
Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 


Interest Earned, not Collected, 
Other Assets, 7 ‘ 


$282,805,582.62 


33,568,740.98 
53,126,853.58 
550,000.00 370,051,177.18 
76,949, 143.03 
250,399,294.13 
‘ . 5,829,404.21 
° ‘ . 1,143,416.06 
. ° ° 1,950,000.00 
2,137,990.54 
2,967,561.32 
141,860.19 
$1,128, 162,603.14 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, . ‘a 
Surplus Fund, eG 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Discount Collected but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., é a 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, , 

Deposits of Public Funds, .. 


$30,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
3,952,280.00 
590,425.76 
600,000.00 

° ° ‘ 2,166,978.86 
° . . 2,428,387.97 


$183 ,122,497.77 


796,287,865.44 


74,013,999.43 1,053,424,362.64 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . . 


. 167.91 
$1,128,162,603.14 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


I asked Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg how.much time he thought 
a person should devote to prepar- 
ing a talk. He said that the next 
week he was to give the Com- 
mencement Address at Syracuse 
University. The talk was to last 
forty minutes and he had spent 
forty hours in its preparation. 

Senator Guy Gillett said that 
some people think a speaker can 
just get up and turn on the ideas 
and let them roll out. He added, 
“Before any person can let them 
roll out, don’t forget he has to take 
time to roll some in.” 


Yes, a thirty to forty-five minute 
meeting is an ideal length for 
everyone except the one who has 
to prepare for it. A three hour talk 
would be easier for him. 

The late George Horace Lorimer, 
Editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, used to say that the time to 
stop a serial story is when the 
public interest is at its peak. It is 
also true that the time to stop a 
meeting is when the interest of the 
audience is at its peak. 

We are familiar with the Rotary 
slogan, “He profits most who serves 
best.” This thought of profits is 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
At the Close of Business, December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 


Other Securities Guaranteed by U. S. Government 


Other Bonds and Stocks 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 


$ 59,641,794.97 
51,773,337.57 
27,983,878.90 
9,022,675.42 
420,000.00 
571,090.62 
1,772,588.32 


656,626.32 
679,449.81 
10,006.09 
6,475.78 
134,559,919.41 


$287,097,843.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital—Common 
Surplus and Profits 


Dividend Declared Payable February 29, 1940 


Reserve Unallocated 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Unearned Discount 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Other Liabilities 
Individual Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Bank Deposits 


City of St. Louis and Other Public Funds 


Total Deposits 


$ 10,200,000.00 
8,755,052.76 
240,000.00 
1,200,000.00 
272,986.16 
218,657.25 
665,051.08 
6,943.15 
$121,154,568.16 
32,463,988.39 
107,130,074.96 
4,790,521.30 


265,539,152.81 
$287,097,843.21 


Broadway ’ Locust » Olive 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


timely. It should serve as a constant 
reminder of the importance of a 
continuous customer relations ac- 
tivity in every banking institution. 

In carrying on that activity, as 
in laying a foundation, it is well 
to use all the tools which make for 
efficiency in attaining the objective. 


How The Law Controls 
Trust Operations 


(Continued from page 81) 


generally find in favor of the gov- 
ernment. (9 
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Community Property 


In those states enforcing the 


“community property system” 
(California, Texas, Washington, 
Oregon, Louisiana and others) 


numerous disputes have arisen over 
the taxability of insurance pro- 
ceeds. Usually, the husband has 
control of the community property 
and may dispose of it freely unless 
he has waived this right by prior 
agreement, or his actions are likely 
to defraud his wife. 

The controversy centers on the 
nature of the funds used for pay- 





ing insurance premiums on the life 
of either spouse. Upon their death, 
the surviving member may contend 
that only one-half of the proceeds 
should be included after deducting 
the $40,000 exemption from that 
share. Under a $200,000 policy, then, 
the husband’s estate would include 
only $60,000 of insurance.‘??) 


Recent Precedent 


Recently, a precedent in these 
cases was established by the United 
States Supreme Court.(21) Constru- 
ing the laws of Washington, it found 
that the community estate of a mar- 
ried couple was considered a sep- 
arate entity, similar to an associa- 
tion or corporation in which each 
spouse owned an equal interest. 
Therefore, only one-half of the life 
insurance purchased with joint 
funds was includable in the hus- 
band’s estate. 


There are two limitations on this 
ruling. First of all, it was made 
under the Regulations prevailing 
prior to 1934 and left unsettled all 
subsequent Treasury rulings. Sec- 
ondly, it dealt only with the laws 
of Washington and the Board of 
Tax Appeals has recently pointed 
out that Louisiana and Texas have 
different conceptions of the com- 
munity estate. According to their 
viewpoint, a policy of life insurance 
paid for out of community funds is 
not entitled to any preferred treat- 
ment and the entire amount less 
$40,000 is a part of the gross 
estate. (72) 

Eventually, a ruling broad enough 
to cover the situation in all these 
states will have to be rendered. 


Conclusion 


Because of the uncertainty with 
which the inclusion of life insur- 
ance proceeds is surrounded, it 
would seem advisable for trust offi- 
cials to counsel the establishment 
of funded insurance trusts. In this 
manner, the taxable estate may be 
reduced in accordance with the 
settlor’s intentions. While no im- 
mediate savings in income tax will 
be gained, it is possible that a re- 
duction in the tax on the transfer 
of a large estate will be considered 
a compensating factor. 


(9) 1st Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. of Minneapolis, 
zec, vs. Commr. (1939) 39 BTA 134; 
Igleheart vs. Commr. (1935) 77F (2d) 704; 
aoe of Hahn vs. Commr. (1938) 388 

TA 3; Nelson vs. Commr (1939)—— 

Pia) 394 OCH P. 9334. 

(20)ipert vs. Commr. (1939) 40 BTA No, 141 

. 25, Reg. 70 (1929 Ed). 

wk vs. Commr. 304 U. S. 264. 

(12)Blafer vs. Commr. (1938) 38 BTA 682; 
Helvering vs. Reybine 83F(2d) 215. 
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Let’s Co-operate To 
Reduce Losses On 
“N.S.F.’’ Checks 


(Continued from page 84) 
extradition is that the crime 
charged is a misdemeanor, either in 
the extraditing state, or in the one 
to which the criminal has fled. 
There is usually no legal basis for 
this reason, as the language of the 
Constitution is broad enough to per- 
mit extradition for the violation of 
a city ordinance. It is frequently a 
convenient cloak for some less pre- 
sentable motive for protecting the 
fugitive; but the idea seems to be 
firmly rooted that one who is 
guilty of a crime classed as a mis- 
demeanor is to be given more con- 
sideration in the asylum state than 
a fugitive felon. Thus, a hardened 
and habitual check passer who may 
have been preying on legitimate 
businessmen for years is dismissed, 
as though he had merely played 
some boyish prank, because the 
state in which he passed fraudulent 
checks classified his crime as a mis- 
demeanor. 

The standard most frequently 
used to distinguish between a mis- 
demeanor and a felony in those 
states that do make the distinction, 
is the amount of the check— 
whether it be more or less than a 
certain sum, usually $25 or $50. 
The intention of the defendant, as 
indicated by the circumstances of 
the particular case, and especially 
by his frequent repetition of the 
same offense, is more important. 
The person who makes a practice 
of issuing insufficient funds checks 
for $10 and less, is far more dan- 
gerous than one who has been 
guilty of only once writing a bad 
check for a large sum of money. 

If the third conviction for cash- 
ing worthless checks, regardless of 
their amount, brought an automatic 
felony charge, this convenient pro- 
tection for the professional check 
artist would be destroyed. Such a law 
would remove the security that now 
attends a check writing career in 
States like Illinois, where an N.S.F. 
artist knows that IF he is caught 
and convicted, the worst that may 
happen to him is a six months in- 
terruption of his business. Were he 
faced with the possibility that the 
next $5 bad check he passed might 
mean a seven or ten year peniten- 
tiary term, he would be disinclined 
to continue on such a dangerous 
career. 
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Cash on Hand and Due from Other 
eee 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 
Other Securities . Se 3 Beg 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts . . ; ; 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements . ; 
Accrued Income Receivable— Net 
Prepaid Expense ........ 
Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
TOTAL RESOURCES .... 





Deposits: 





U.S. Government ... . 

Treasurer, State of Michigan . 

Other Public Deposits 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (370,000 Shares) 

Common Stock (825,000 Shares) 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 
ferred Stock . 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend 
No. 11, payable February 1, 1940 
Reserves 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ... . 











| NATIONAL BANK | 


OF DETROIT 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . $416,307,173.88 


.  18,218,601.77 


38,125.00 


United States Government securities carried at $56,855,121.19 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





$208,496,609.15 


197,317,551.95 
18,072,351.28 
772,500.00 





$ 54,402,902.73 


13,805,266.86 


9,715.61 68,217,885.20 


787,373.22 
1,029,178.12 
1,251,976.45 


1,751,246.21 
$497,696,671.58 


20,327,284.47 
7,460,239.04 
$462,313,299.16 


9,250,000.00 
8,250,000.00 
8,250,000.00 
5,974,203.69 





31,762,328.69 


412,500.00 
1,457,297.52 


1,751,246.21 
$497,696,671.58 


> 











Proof Of Intent 


Even in the case where he has 
been successfully extradited, the 
holder has refused to accept a 
“pay-off”, and the bad check artist 
must face trial, he usually has the 
odds in his favor. The burden is on 
the state to prove that he intended 
to defraud his victim. It is very dif- 
ficult to prove a state of mind, espe- 
cially when there is only one overt 
act indicative of it, usually the mak- 
ing and cashing of the check itself. 

A few states have adopted the 


rule that the mere drawing or 
delivering of a worthless check is 
prima facie evidence of intent to 
defraud. This shifts to the defend- 
ant the duty of introducing evidence 
of his good faith and lack of intent 
to defraud. This is a fair rule, for 
it is easy enough for one who has 
made an honest mistake to prove 
it; but it may be impossible for the 
state to prove the dishonest intent 
of an out-and-out check fraud. 
While almost all states have a 
prima facie evidence rule, a major- 
ity of them contain a proviso giving 
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Gold Abroad or in Transit 






Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 










Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate 
SI III S55 aide 0's wie ons 3s 


Liability on Acceptances and Bills. 


Items in Transit with Branches 
Reserves for: 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET ° New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1939 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers............ 


United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

Se ae 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . 
State and Municipal Securities...... 
CORRee TIRCUMIIOD 5. cos coe cess ae 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Real Estate Loans and Securities.................. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptamces............... 


Ownership of International Banking Corporation 
(Including Paris Office) .......... 


SR ere cee ee eee 


Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. . _10,771,618.85 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income... 


. _15,018,584.23 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1939. 


$49,283 608.00 of United States Government Obligations and $24,054,871.26 of other 
assets are deposited to secure $46,258,137.51 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 














































$ 933,912,307.44 
11,257,409.00 







733,592,490.94 
50,452,489.29 
107,874,136.92 
63,123,003.86 
530,725,121.57 
8,352,084.29 
14,371,236.29 
3,735,000.00 

























8,000,000.00 
42,676,270.91 
484,639.84 
839,497.88 
$2,509,305,688.23 

































$2,331,257,943.67 






. $28,727,596.58 
17,955,977.73 
3,267 ,133.69 














4,186,515.04 
4,609,533.87 
3,100,000.00 


. $77,500,000.00 
. 52,500,000.00 
145,018,584.23 


$2,509,395,688.23 































the drawer from two to ten days 
to pay the check and costs before 
the presumption of intent becomes 
operative, and, in two states, for- 
bidding prosecution until that time 
has elapsed. These time clauses not 
only give the check artist protection 
from immediate arrest, but allow 
him a week or ten days to cash 
more worthless checks to finance 
his departure from the jurisdiction 
before the time allowed is up. 


The function of criminal laws is 
to punish the intentional law break- 
ers. They should be constructed to 
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accomplish this end most effec- 
tively. Intent to defraud should be 
presumed from the drawing of a 
check IMMEDIATELY it is returned 
dishonored. For the crook, it will 
mean speedier apprehension and 
more certain conviction; for the 
honest man, it may mean a slight 
embarrassment which will make 
him more careful in the future; for 
Society, relief from a troublesome 
and costly problem. 


A defendant who is not the maker 
of the dishonored check should be 
given a reasonable time to make it 













good after he has been notified of 
its non-payment, as the presump- 
tion of knowledge of insufficiency 
or intent to defraud is not so strong 
in his case. Failure to pay after 
notice, however, should give rise 
to the same presumption. 


Notice Of Protest 


Frequently, the holder of a 
worthless check is hard put to it to 
prove that it is worthless, for some 
states require that a bank’s Notice 
of Protest be produced as evidence 
in the prosecution for issuing a bad 
check with intent to defraud. 

Notice of Protest is an obsolete 
practice which dates back to the 
pre-telegraph days when a bank 
dispatched a messenger on horse 
back to notify the payee of the rea- 
son for non-payment. Despite the 
fact that no such expense is entailed 
in giving notice today, where pos- 
sible, banks still make a charge for 
this service. The fee ranges from 
25 cents to $5, but it is usually 
$2.50. 

This additional expense has been 
found to be too great for commer- 
cial houses which handle a large 
volume of checks, and many of them 
mark their checks “No Protest”. 

When checks are returned un- 
paid for any reason, the complain- 
ant, therefore, has some difficulty 
in producing the evidence required, 
and he may be forced to send the 
check back to the bank again with 
instructions that it be protested 
and that he be charged whatever 
fee that the bank customarily im- 
poses. This is a very unsatisfactory 
clause, making it necessary for the 
victim to pay for evidence. A few 
states have adopted the better rule 
that the returned check itself, with 
the bank’s reason for non-payment 
noted on it is sufficient proof of its 
dishonor. 







Interstate Checks 


There is one troublesome class 
of bad check cases in which effec- 
tive relief could be given by the 
Federal Government rather than 
by the individual states, thus ob- 
viating extradition. Where the 
check has been drawn on a bank 
out of the state in which it is pre- 
sented, the difficulty of checking 
up on the drawer, and the time 
entailed in sending the check for 
collection, and returning it, dis- 
honored, usually gives the drawer 
extra time to remove himself from 
the jurisdiction. 

Since such transactions are a bur- 
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den upon interstate commerce, and 
contemplate the use of the facilities 
of interstate commerce to accom- 
plish the fraud, they should be for- 
bidden by a Federal statute similar 
to the Dyer, Mann, or Lindbergh 
Acts. If we have forbidden the in- 
terstate transportation of stolen 
autos, women for immoral pur- 
poses, or kidnapped persons, on the 
ground that the facilities of inter- 
state commerce were being used to 
accomplish the crime or to further 
it, we May well punish the passing 
of a bad check drawn on a foreign 
pank, since the use of interstate 
communication or transportation is 
contemplated as part of the original 
transaction. 


The drawer knows that the payee 
will not keep the check as he would 
money; he knows that it must be 
sent out of the state to the drawee 
bank for payment. All this is im- 
plicit in his act of making and de- 
livering the check to the payee. 
Since he intends to use the facili- 
ties of interstate commerce to com- 
mit a fraudulent crime, he may be 
punished for so doing, under the 
Interstate Commerce Clause of the 
Federal Constitution. 


But the most urgent need at the 
present time is for a tightening of 
the regulation of checking accounts 
by the banks, and a revision of our 
state laws governing N.S.F. checks. 
The loopholes in most of our pres- 
ent statutes are apparent in the ac- 
companying table. 

Published with this article is a 
proposed law governing worthless 
checks which the authors believe 
would correct most of the evils of 
our present statutes. It is patterned 
after the one recently passed by the 
State of Texas and after the model 
statute drafted by Mr. Frank A. K. 
Boland, Counsel for the American 
Hotel Association. 


Public Speaking 
Isn’t So Hard 


(Continued from page 90) 

Don’t make your talk too long. 
You can lose everything you gained 
by other devices if you make an 
audience listen too long. Talking a 
little on the short side of the time 
allowed is much better. 

Be sure you're talking loud 
enough for everyone in the audi- 
ence to hear easily. Our instructor 
suggested that we locate a person in 
the back row of the audience and 
occasionally look at that person to 
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Cash and Due from Banks 





Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 





Real Estate (Company's Building) 
Safe Deposit Vaults 


Overdrafts 


of Credit 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits . 

Reserve for Dividends Declared . . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Unpaid Dividends 


Other Liabilities 

Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . 
Other Deposits, Demand 

Other Deposits, Time 























MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis 


Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) . 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce - 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth~ St. Charles 
. St.Louis 


DECEMBER 30, 1939 
e 


THE RESOURCES 


$70,940,319.26 


U.S. Government Obligations, direct and guaranteed 
(including $11,879,259.58 Pledged* ) 


66,731,192.89 
31,125,190.53 
29,023,219.04 
402,000.00 
2,350,000.00 
500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
25,012.52 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


165,972.42 
30.00 
$202,762,936.66 


THE LIABILITIES 


3,129,766.89 
474,976.47 
2,938.50 
165,972.42 
5,593.69 
$ 10,320,045.08 
142,999,533.25 


32,264,110.36 185,583,688.69 


$202,762,936.66 


*All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 





be sure he is hearing what we’re 
saying. Your mouth will naturally 
open wide enough to reach that 
listener, and your vocal chords will 
gauge the distance and send your 
voice to that spot. 


Here’s a tip to improve the reso- 
nance of your speaking voice—one 
that most of the good speakers you 
hear seem to follow. Prolong each 
vowel just a little as you pronounce 
a word. Notice the difference in the 
sound when you pronounce the 





vowels in chcose, new hope Tues- 
day. And don't hurry too fast as 
you talk. It :«kes a little time for 
the sentence: io get to your audi- 
ence. . 


But the most important rule of 
all is friendliness. If you can get 
across to your audience that you’re 
just a regular person and a friend, 
you’re sure to have them with you 
from beginning to end. Knowing 
your subject is, of course, indis- 
pensable, but friendliness will get 
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Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
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Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Public Securities . 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 





























































Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 























Total Resources . 
















































































































































you over hurdles that nothing else 
could. 

And so—here’s to that next invi- 
tation to talk! We hope you’ll accept 
without hesitation and go at it as 
if you liked it. It may not make you 
president of your bank. It may not 
even be a good talk—the first time. 
But every one you give will make 
you more sure of yourself. You may 
be surprised at the way your lis- 
teners respond to what you say. 

Here’s a hobby as fascinating as 
any you could name, and one that’s 
sure to get you somewhere in your 
banking career. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 





LIVERPOOL 
Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . og : . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . 


Bank Buildings . . . . « « « « 
Other Real Estate oe oe os oS 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . - « « « $2,074,898,693.39 
Outstanding Checks . 6 be 13,528,652.49 
$2,088,427,345.88 
Acceptances. . eo © © « $21,716,899.87 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . .. 7,096,550.33 


14,620,349.24 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . ‘ ats 2,201,978.00 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1940. oy ose 2,700,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Acerucd 
Taxes, etc. re a , 18,982,637.54 
Capital . . - $ 90,000,000.00 2,126,932,310.66 
Surplus Fund 7 - 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . - 14,701,954.35 
Total Capital Funds 5 274,701,954.35 
Total Liabilities . . $2,401,634,265.01 


Securities carried at $18,322,353.74 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
HAVRE 












ANTWERP 


- -$ 1,040,901,764.23 
° 729,600,979.13 
bbl a elas 57,848,398.56 
rear a Sar er 7,800,000.00 
ae he 26,378,612.54 

re ee es 500,360,3 10.08 
14,620,349.24 
147,948.35 

° 9,052,305.77 
a 1,803,142.33 


2,388,513,810.23 


11,754,741.69 
1,365,713.09 


- $2,401,634,265.01 





The Labor Act—Is It Tolerable? 


By Thomas H. Slusser of the Chi- 
cago Bar. 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

100 pages, paper cover, for sale by 
the author, price $1.00. 


Not only are bankers interested 
in the effects of the Labor Act, but 
conditions are rapidly developing 
which tend to show that banks 
themselves are affected by the act. 

Therefore, this practical discus- 
sion of the act and the decisions 
that have been made in connection 
with it, is not only authoritative 


but very pertinent to banking. 

For example, consider the fol. 
lowing quotation from the book: 

“Perhaps the answer will be 
given in the very recent decision of 
the Labor Board (Aug. 7, 1939) on 
the Pacific Coast, in which the 
Labor Board applied the Act to 
the banking business. The Ameri- 
can National Trust & Savings As. 
sceciation of California (located at 
San Francisco) was ordered by the 
Board to reinstate a bank employee, 
found by the Board to be dis- 
charged for unionizing activities, 
but who, according to the conten- 
tion of the bank, was discharged 
for insubordination. 

“The decision opens up a new 
field for speculation. ‘Surely, in our 
field’, will say the bankers, ‘confi- 
dence, harmony and the spirit of 
co-operation must prevail if the 
banking business is to exist, and 
we must have a free hand in selec- 
tion of our trusted employees who 
perform the important duty of han- 
dling other people’s money.’ It 
must be admitted that there is 
something in the situation to give 
one pause. 

“Bankers customarily and prop- 
erly investigate a great variety of 
questions in selecting and retaining 
their employees—Is a bank cashier 
(or, for that matter, a messenger 
boy) capable? Is he honest? Is he 
courteous and of pleasing address? 
Is he obedient? Are his personal 
habits good? Is he generally steady 
and dependable? Is he inclined to 
be wild and given to gambling? Is 
he prone to overindulgence in 
liquor? Does he consort with bad 
companions? Is he insubordinate? 
Does he live beyond his means? Is 
he generally unsatisfactory? These 
are some of the questions which 
those in charge of the banking 
business must answer at their peril, 
or, rather, at the peril of those who 
have entrusted their money to the 
bank. 

“Bank employees have been dis- 
charged for many reasons that 
might seem insufficient to an ad- 
ministrative board. If an employee, 
so discharged, may have ‘a hear- 
ing’ of his case by the Labor Board, 
and procure reinstatement on his 
complaint that his discharge was 
brought about by labor affiliations 
or activities, it may seriously be 
questioned whether the business of 
banking can be safely carried on. 
The danger is not that the Board 
might err in deciding what was the 
actual cause of the discharge (for 
the risk of error is ever present and 
unescapable in judicial decisions), 
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but that it claims the power to 
compel continuance of a confiden- 
tial relation when confidence itself 
is gone. Such power, if it exists, is 
indeed a perilous responsibility, and 
the possibilities of ‘enormous mis- 
chief’ are apparent.” 


Money Loaned 
For Cattle 
And Feed 


OST banks have had splendid 
M success with livestock loans. 

As a rule, however, the loan 
usually covers only the original 
purchase price of the livestock. 

The Scottsbluff National Bank of 
Scottsbluff, Neb., has had a satis- 
factory experience in _ lending 
money not only to buy the original 
livestock, if the price is in line with 
the market, but also money for 
buying supplementary feed to en- 
able the farmer to get a larger gain 
from his own grain which, of course, 
makes up the bulk of the feed. 

In this way, the bank reports that 
it has additional assurance of prof- 
itable gain. For, the supplementary 
feeds help to put on more meat and 
at a lower cost than if the farm- 
raised grains were fed alone. 


These loans are made for the 
feeding of both cattle and sheep. 
The feeders, of course, are selected 
among those who have been suc- 
cessful. Some men can succeed with 
cattle, and not with sheep. Others 
do a better job with sheep. The 
ability of the borrower needs to be 
known. A mortgage is taken on the 
livestock and the daily gain in the 
market value of the stock con- 
stantly increases the value of the 
security. 

H. H. Ostenberg, president of the 
bank, states that: “On _ small 
bunches of cattle or sheep, the 
amount spent for supplementary 
feed is not very great, as a very 
small amount is needed, providing 
the feeder has plenty of additional 
feed.” 

The bank has had some cases in 
which the livestock was not quite 
ready for the market at the time the 
original purchase of feed had been 
used. In those cases, the bank 
loaned additional money for the 
purchase of additional feed, always 
checking on the market, of course, 
to be sure that the selling price 
would yield a profit to the farmer 
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We Fly THIS BANNER! 


HE PURINA MERCHANT of your town is more than a feed sales- 

man. His real job is to help your farmers supplement, not replace, 
their own feed grains with scientific balancers to make those grains 
far more valuable in livestock and poultry feeding. 
But more than that! The Purina Merchant flies a four-fold banner! 
Realizing that good feeding is only part of a Program for Profitable’ 
Production, he counsels his customers on better breeding, more careful 
sanitation, and sounder management. It takes all these things, along 
with better feeding, to make money with livestock and poultry. And 
the Purina Merchant's job is to help make money for his customers— 
and yours—not merely to sell feed. 


For the good of your bank and the prosperity of your community, 
such a merchant deserves encouragement. He is entitled to your help. 
Under this four-fold banner, his customers are likely to be the surest 
money-makers in your town, and therefore the most deserving of 
credit assistance from your bank. May we suggest that you “partner” 


your institution to his “Store with the Checkerboard Sign.” 


PURINA MILLS ¢ Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis, Mo. 


Senate aaa a aata a ata a atta aaa atatatatae 


as well as pay the bank’s notes. 
Supplementary feeds contain 
chemical and mineral elements 
which the growing animals need. 
The result of their use is that 
greater feed value is obtained from 
the corn, barley, or oats which the 
farmer raises on his own acres. 


A manager who has an eagerness 
to know his true costs is one who is 
likely to have a true profit. 


Every employee is a potential new 
business developer—those properly 
trained bring the most new cus- 
tomers. 


Greater Flexibility Urged In 
Drafting Trust Instruments 


“Legal instruments which create 
trusts must be drafted in the future 
with greater flexibility so that 
trustees will be legally empowered 
to adjust the trust funds to meet 
violent changes in the nation’s busi— 
ness, economic, and financial struc- 
ture,” A. F. Young, vice president 
and trust officer of the National 
City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, told 
the Tenth Annual Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference of the American 
Bankers Association at Chicago. 


‘‘The business depressions 
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e 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Banking Offices located throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 


eee 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 30, 1939 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government aera direct 


and guaranteed . 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds end Invese- 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 


Bank, less Reserves 


Loans, Discounts and bbe — innves 


$ 138,741,915.01 


108,148,065.09 


10,015,606.40 
131,770,476.30 


Banking Premises (including investments and other 


assets indirectly representing bank premises) 


6,441,088.11 


Other Real Estate (including investments and other 


assets indirectly representing other real estate) Less 


Reserves 
Other Resources . 


Customers’ — on Acceptances Executed 


7,625,609.28 
2,075,324.41 


by this Bank 179,882.89 
Total ean eee $ 404,997,967.49 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes .. $ 13,492,000.00 
ubordinated to Deposits and. 
Other Liabilities) 
Capital Stock . os 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 5,185,314.93 
Reserve for Contingencies 294,676.63 


Retirement Fund for Capital 
Notes and Accrued Scueset 


to February 1, 1940 . : 395,949.47 33,167,941.03 
DEPOSITS 
Demand . $ 172,233,966.45 
Time . 176,278,199.89 
Estates Trust Department 

(Preferred) . As 16,274,898.17 
Corporate Trust Depecwecat 

(Preferred) . foes 3,342,166.05 368,129,230.56 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. pia meas 1,364,363.75 
Other Liabilities en sot car alee 2,156,549.26 


Acceptances Executed for Cunsmen 


Total 


179,882.89 


$ 404,997,967.49 


United States Government Obligations and other assets carried at $17,829,187.03, 
are pledged to secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


throughout the country’s history, 
and particularly that of the past 
decade, have brought out clearly 
that the creator of a trust must not 
draw up a trust instrument which 
leaves the trustee bound to inflex— 
ible provisions which cannot be 
altered to meet new economic con- 
ditions. 

“The depression has re-empha- 
sized the forgotten truth that the 
dead hand can and often does 
strangle a trust estate and inflict 
great damage on the beneficiaries. 
One of our major problems is how 
to free the trust from the grip of 
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rigor mortis and make the dead 
hand live. 

“It is obvious that the most im- 
portant duty of a trustee is and 
always has been the wise and care- 
ful investment and management of 
the trust property. However, the 
character of the service rendered 
may be largely determined by the 
provisions of the trust instrument. 
Unfortunately for the trustee, these 
investment provisions furnish the 
trustor’s happiest hunting ground. 
The very fact that he has some- 
thing to put in trust naturally 
makes him feel that his investment. 


ability has been weighed in the bal- 
ance and not found wanting. It is 
flattering to his own judgment and 
makes him yearn to inflict it on 
future generations. In such an 
atmosphere the trustee seeks a 
practical and workable provis‘on. 


“The trustee cannot possibly 
render its best service, if by the 
provisions of the trust agreement, 
it is directed to retain investments 
which it knows it should sell, or on 
the other hand, is directed to sell 
investments which it knows it 
should retain. 

“We trust men know that the 
trusts which have fared best are 
those in which the trustee has been 
able to change its investment pol- 
icies from time to time to meet fast 
shifting economic and financial 
conditions.” 


As well as a provision to enable 
the trustee to use prudent judg- 
ment in retaining investments 
placed in a trust or in making new 
investments, Mr. Young asserted 
that a provision should be included 
in trust instruments enabling the 
trustee to use the principal as well 
as income of the trust to aid bene- 
ficiaries whose needs have been 
intensified by changing family con- 
ditions. 

“Nothing is quite so sad as the 
aging widow who watches the 
parade of marriages and divorces 
in her family, the success of one 
child and the failure of the other, 
the respect and love of one and the 


‘disloyalty and abandon of the other. 


And yet she is powerless to change 
the provision her husband made, 
that at her death the trust should 
pass equally to her children,” Mr. 
Young declared. 


Be Thorough 


“Oh, he’s good for it,’ isn’t 
enough evidence to insure a good 
loan—it can’t be as thorough as a 
systematic investigation. 


Winter Benefit From 

Air Conditioning 

In a letter from John Stanley, 
Building Manager, of the Fort 
Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, 
Texas, regarding the effects of the 
air conditioning system in_ the 
bank’s building, he says the follow- 
ing interesting things: 

“Year ’round air conditioning is, 
in our opinion, indispensable. Win- 
ter comfort—moist, warmed air—is 
just as conducive to comfort as the 
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summer counterpart—dry, cooled 


“There is no question regarding 
the satisfaction of the customer. 
They like it. They come in during 
the summer, as they frankly say, 
*o cool off.’ And a common remark 
to officers and employees is, ‘this 
sure must be a grand place in which 
to work.’” 

“Conclusions and decisions be- 
tween customer and officer are 
reached with a minimum of fric- 
tion when both are physically com- 
fortable. 

“We do not maintain | records 


* 


which would permit us to say with 
accuracy to what extent employee 
absences have been reduced since 
installation of air conditioning. Our 
summers are very dry, although 
normally warm, hence we do not 
suffer the discomforts or ailments 
which afflict residents of the north 
and east during the torrid months. 


“Our personnel officer remarked, 
however, that absences have been 
noticeably less in. the winter 
months through fewer cases of 
common colds, influenza, and the 
like.” 


Chemistry Aids In Building 
Management 


VERY building owner must 
E fight dust, grit, cinders, soft 

coal fumes, oil vapors and a 
variety of factors which tend to 
break down that clean, new appear- 
ance on walls, floors and wood- 
work. A protective coating is now 
given by non-rub waxes and tung 
oil sealers to floors, whether they 
be cement, terrazzo, rubber, asphalt 
or cork tile, or the better grades of 
wood. These tung oil sealers are 
applied as soon as the floor is laid. 
When new, floors are porous and 
quickly gather up the dirt, cinders, 
and oil trackings of the feet. With 
the application of the tung oil 
sealers, a transparent coating is 
added to the porous surface, thus 
preventing deteriorating materials 
from wearing in. 

The use of sealers can be used on 
wood, terrazzo and cement—on 
woodwork, window sills and win- 
dow sash as well as floors. They are 
frequently used instead of var- 
nishes, thus eliminating water 
marks, stains, and wood-scaling. 
Varnishes and lacquers are excel- 
lent when not exposed to the ele- 
ments or other conditions which 
cause them to water-spot and turn 
white. 

Painted walls, doorways, and 
white woodwork should be given a 
light coating of paste wax. Paint is 
selected in preference to calcimine 
or cold water paints. While the cost 
is a little higher in the initial in- 
Stance, the painted surfaces easily 
take a wax coating. Some of the 
leading universities contemplate a 
reduction in their re-painting ex- 
pense to once every 8 to 10 years. 

Recently the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington was concerned with 
the maintenance cost in the large 
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public building projects that have 
been going up across the country, 
and the Bureau has made a care- 
ful study of the various waxes and 
protective coatings. New specifica- 
tions have been issued for all gov- 
ernment projects; and no longer do 
the soap or shellac emulsion waxes 
find a ready sale to government 
buildings. The new specifications 
call for a high percentage of Car- 
nauba Wax, ranging from 15% to 
20% in solid contents. These waxes 
are easily applied, and when they 
dry, a chemical reaction takes place 
which leaves the surface clear and 
hard, with a minimum amount of 
slippage. 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
change coming into the mainte- 
nance field is the speed at which 
building operators are getting away 
from caustic compounds for clean- 
ing. The newer chemical cleaning 
agents are predicated upon what is 
known as a sulphonated alcohol—it 
being easily diluted in hot or cold 
water, hard or soft water, without 
losing its effectiveness. With the use 
of these newer wetting or cleaning 
agents, the properties cleaned last 
longer. Paints are not injured. 
Marble or terrazzo is not set-up 
with a scum, such as comes from the 
use of tri-sodium phosphate or 
other caustic cleaning agents. The 
cost of these new cleaning agents, 
when diluted with local water, runs 
down as low as 1% cents a gallon. 
They are, in concentrated form, 
effective in taking off stains of al- 
most every kind, such as ink spots 
or grease. Their use on painted sur- 
faces will leave the surface as if it 
had been freshly painted. One of 
the larger buildings in the Chicago 
district recently saved several hun- 


dreds of dollars on its appropria- 
tion by cleaning rather than paint- 
ing. 

It is simple now to clean venetian 
blinds, also metals of practically 
every sort. Above all, the help con- 
cerned with this work find they do 
a better job more quickly with less 
manual effort. 

Thus chemistry is reducing the 
material cost, the labor cost, and 
freeing both money and time for 
additional improvements. 

—C. C. Degenhardt, 
Chemical Engineer. 
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Accounting Machines 

—— Accounting and Audit Con- 
tro) 

Adding Machines 

Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Addressing Machines 

Addressing Machine Plates, Stencils, 
etc. 

Adhesives 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms, Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Autographic Registers 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems ‘ 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Bankers’ Note Cases 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Equipment 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Carbonized Checks and Forms 

Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 

Central Files 

Chairs, Posture 

Chair Pads and Cushions 

Changeable Signs 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Checks 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Check Sorters 

Chime Clock Systems 

Christmas Savings 

Clips, Paper 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coat and Hat Racks 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Cards 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Counting and Packaging Ma- 
chines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin and Currency Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Copyholder Lamps 

Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daters, Metal and Rubber 

Dating Machines and Stamps 

Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 

Depositories 

Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Fountain Pens 


Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 

Duplicating Machine Supplies 
E) ic Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 
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140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 


OEI0 FC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD ——=——=IOEIO 


HE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


USE the coupon below—it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


Expanding Envelopes 

Filing Cabinets 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Fire Protective Files 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Gummed Mending Tape 

Index Guides 

Ink 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 

Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 

Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Stands 

Posting Trays 

Proof Machines 

Public Relations Advertising 

Quick Deposit Envelopes 

Sees Mail Envelopes 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sand Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

Savings Clubs 

Sealing Wax 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telephone Silencer 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

Typewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Trucks 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Wardrobe Equipment . 

Watchman Reporting System 

Window and Lobby Displays 













Teller’s Pen Set 













Over a year ago, I told you about 
the Gregory Desk Pen Set, made by 
the Gregory Fount-O-Ink Co., of 
Los An- 
geles, Cali- 
fornia.So 
many of 
you ex- 
pressed an 
interest in 
this beau- 
tiful and 
efficient 
desk item, 
Least x 
thought you would also like to 
know about another “model” which 
the Gregory people are offering. 


This is a pen set designed specif- 
ically for use at the teller’s window, 
which carries not one, but two, 
Gregory pens—one for the teller’s 
own use and the other for the con- 
venience of his customers. If there 
is any question in your mind as to 
how welcome this idea would be, 
ask any of your tellers how many 
times a day he has to hand his own 
pen through the window to the cus- 
tomer—or how often he has to 
stand and wait while the latter 
fishes deep into a vest pocket or a 
hand bag for a fountain pen. With 
this dual-pen set, all of those delays 
are avoided. In addition, the teller 
never has to worry that the pen he 
habitually uses will lose its smooth- 
ness because hundreds of others 
(with dozens of different “writing 
angles’) are also using it. 


This set has all the Fount-O-Ink 
features which I have already 
itemized in describing the regular 
desk set. Because the pen point is 
always immersed in ink, and be- 
cause the ink reservoir is hydrostat- 
ically sealed from outside air, you 
are assured of instant starting and 
continuous writing, of no dipping 
or filling, and of a pen point and 
ink supply that is always clean and 
never gets “gummy.” Pen points last 
for ages—and cost only a trifle when 
they finally need replacing. 


And not even a camel can go s0 
long without a drink. For instance, 
a busy teller in a downtown Los 
Angeles bank reports that one four 
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They Aelp Me 
To Help You 


Since the dim early days of modern merchandising, 
the Traveling Salesman has come in for a vast amount 
of verbal misrepresentation, on the part of cracker- 
barrel raconteurs and others who should have known 


better. 


In case any such false impression lingers in your 
own mind, let me assure you that today’s sales repre- 
sentative is well worth your better acquaintance. He 
is almost invariably courteous, sincere, and surpris- 
ingly considerate of other demands upon your time 
and attention. I have found him, without exception, 
thoroughly acquainted with his product, straight- 
forward in his presentation of its merits, and most- 
generous in furnishing detailed information and 
offering suggestions that will make this job of serving 


you easier and more complete. 


It has been most interesting to me to note how 
many salesmen — particularly in the field of bank 
supplies and equipment — think of themselves, not 
as mere order-getters, but as “service men.” With a 


complete understanding of the bank operations et 
taining to their product, and with a background of 
experience with similar or related situations in many 
other banks, their approach to your specific problem 


experience. 


is in the nature of an “operation survey.” And their 
recommendations for any system revision or equip- 
ment purchase will be motivated primarily by their 
desire to provide the best service for you, rather than 
merely to see how big an order they can sell you. 

So l urge you to invite contacts with these men whose 


ounce supply of ink lasts seven 
months! As an economy indicator, 
another large metropolitan bank 
has found that, whereas’. the 
monthly cost of pen points and ink 
for 150 ordinary pen and ink sets 
was $10, the monthly cost for 150 
Fount-O-Ink sets was only $1.50— 
a total annual saving of $102.00! 
And you can’t turn up your nose 
at that kind of economy! 


Streamlined Dictaphone 


The next time the fellow across 
the table at your luncheon club 
tries to stir your envy with a de- 
scription of his new “streamlined” 
secretary, just point out to him that 
a streamlined secretary certainly 
Ought to have streamlined equip- 
ment—specifically, a Cameo Dicta- 
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Not, of course, that this new Dic- 
taphone model presumes to make 
the time-honored institution of 
“secretary” obsolete. But it does do 
wonders in organizing her work 


more efficiently—and it does hit an 
all-time high note in graceful, com- 
pact beauty. 

The very business-like gentleman 
from the Dictaphone Corporation 
who described this new machine to 
me didn’t rhapsodize so much over 
the beauty, but he did become posi- 
tively lyrical on the subject of 
compact efficiency. He used the 
phrase: “It takes the space as well 
as the place of the stenographer’s 


business it is to help the wheels of your bank machine 
run smoother. They will not abuse the privilege — 
and you are bound to profit by their knowledge and 


Sincerely, 


Wie, Tica 


The Bankers Secretary 


notebook.” Which struck me as a 
very compact description of a very 
compact machine. 


It is actually shorter, lower and 
lighter (10 pounds less) than pre- 
vious Dictaphones—which makes it 
a portable machine in every sense 
of the word. A specially designed 
zipper case makes it easy to carry. 

The mouthpiece and hand con- 
trol have been redesigned to con- 
form with the general streamlin- 
ing. There is a new automatic mer- 
cury switch, a new retractable 
mouthpiece cradle, a new cylinder 
ejector conveniently placed at the 
front, and a new automatic moni- 
tor which is re-located for greater 
visibility and ease of operation. 


Phone Privacy 


Safeguard important telephone 


conversations with Hush-A- 

Phone ... prevent phone talk 
annoyance . . . for upright 
and hand-set phones. 


20,000 Bankers Use it 
Write for booklet C. 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.¥.C. 
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COLORED 
BILL STRAPS <8 





























Conform to Sy 
Steel-Strongd SS 
Standards “S&S 
There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “Steel-Strong” Standards: 
Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 


Width—1}4 inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 



















































































These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank— “protection ample for the hardest use. 

The “Steel-Strong’ "label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong’’ straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 





























8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 











Even the dictate-repeat lever has 
been improved. 

Probably the most important im- 
provement, in the manufacturer’s 
opinion, is the new Progress Re- 
corder, a remarkable device which 
they say records the human voice 
with natural fidelity. Volume and 
intelligibility have been scientifi- 
cally balanced to insure a repro- 
duction of the voice which will be 
pleasant to the ear and easy to 
understand. 


Static Eliminator 


I’m well familiar with “static” in 
radios—my young brother gets 
plenty of it on the short wave set 
he built! But I didn’t know, until 
recently, that a type of static elec- 
tricity is frequently generated by 
office machines—addressing ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, and 
the like—making the paper mag- 
netic, thereby reducing the ma- 
chine’s efficiency. 












941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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GET THIS BOOK TODAY— 
See How You Can Save TIME, 
WORRY and MONEY 


Years of specialized training in the 
storage of records have given us expert 
knowledge in solving s:orage problems. 
This information has been condensed in 
the little book illustrated here. 

Toureniineut ontgetion mat malcouper 


E STEEL STORAGE FILE CO. 
as16 West 63rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please Mail us your booklet, 520-B, today. 


Nam 
EE a 
Address 
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I have also learned that there is 
now available a static eliminator 
especially designed for use with 
such machines. It is manufactured 


~| by the Simco Company, of Phila- 
| delphia—an organization which of- 
_ fers 


“a complete service for the 
elimination of static.” 

The Tiny Midget Static Elimi- 
nator, as its name implies, is small 
It is also, I am told, relatively in- 
expensive. I’m not sufficiently tech- 
nical-minded to understand how 
it operates, beyond that it consists 
of a power unit and a metal-encased 
static bar. The manufacturer states 
that the voltage carried by the unit 
is the lowest ever used in a static 
eliminating system and that the 
current output is so small that any 
part of the high voltage system 
may be touched without receiving 
a shock. 

The installation, I am told, is very 
simple and the bar can be readily 
disconnected—making possible its 
mounting on the back of a remov- 
able delivery tray. 


‘overshoes 


Small Loans—An Investment 
For Banks 


By Walter B. French, vice president, 
The Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, N. J. The Bankers 
Publishing Company, 465 Main 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. $1.50. 

This book was written to be of 
practical help to banks that have 
small loan departments or which 
are considering the organization of 
a department to make this type of 
loan. 

Mr. French gives a brief history 
of small loans; describes the vari- 
ous agencies in this field; tells what 
part of this business it is legitimate 
for banks to handle; shows what 
they may expect in the way of 
losses, profits, delinquencies, etc. 

The material in this book is 
brought completely up to date and 
includes a section on the modern- 
ization loan provisions of the new 
FHA legislation recently passed by 
Congress. 

The book is filled with sound, 
practical advice based not only on 
the author’s own experience but on 
the experience of the many banks 
whose operations he has studied. 


More Room sss and more 
convenience for the office .. 
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This Peterson 
3U wardrobe 
rack size 4x1’ 
accommodates 
12 people; 
providesindi- 
vidual space 
for hats,coats, 


and umbrel- 
las. Rigid 
steel con- 
struction. 
Portable or | 
stationary. | 


the Peterson 3U 
wardrobe rack... 


For compactness, sanitary wrap storage and 
space saving conveniences this rack cannot 
be equalled. Fits anywhere and is sold by 
the foot; nicely finished and shipping pre- 
paid. Peterson makes a com- 
plete line of wardrobe equip- 
| ment to fit every requirement. 
Write today for catalog. 








VOGEL-PETERSON CO., INC. 
j People 
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BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


Citizens State Bank, Kyle, Texas— 
new vault. 

Citizens National Bank, Boone, Ia. 

—remodeling interior, enlarging 
safe deposit vault. 

First National Bank of Berryville, 
Va.—new building $25,000. 

Bank of America, Manhattan, 
Beach, Calif—remodeling new 
quarters—$20,000. 

Broadway National Bank, Chelsea, 
Mass.—remodeling new quarters. 

Citizens Bank, Moulton, Ala.—new 
building—$25,000. 

Fordyce Bank and Trust Co., For- 
dyce, Ark.—two-story addition. 
Security National Bank, Greens- 
boro, N. C.—modernistic alumi- 
num entrance, glass block in- 
terior walls, flourescent lighting, 
rubber tile floors, acoustical ceil- 

ings, air conditioning. 

First National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., East Portland branch—new 
building—$40,000. 

Rembert National Bank, Longview, 
Tex.—new building. 

Muenster (Tex.) State Bank—new 
building. 

Commerce Union Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn.—new vaults, elevators, air 
conditioning, flourescent lighting, 
acoustical ceilings. 


Personal Loans Quickly 
Handled With This 
Visible Ledger File 


(Continued from page 91) 
sible type of fraud quickly so that 
no time will be wasted on an un- 
truthful person. Sometimes, a com- 
parison of previous and present 
applications reveals that the same 
person is applying under an as- 
sumed name. It ties in with, and is 
a cross check on the liability file, 
in that a name in either indicates a 
name in the other, thus being a 
double check on this file. 

This system in its entirety is set 
up for volume operation in con- 
centrated areas of population. How- 
ever, the visible vertical file can be 
adopted to any personal loan system 
to increase the speed and accuracy 
of the operation. 

We have found it highly impor- 
tant to verify telephone numbers 
given. One way to do this is to call 
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the number. Another way is to call 
the information operator at tele- 
phone headquarters. Still another 
way, which is available to us, is a 
special telephone directory in which 
telephones are listed by address in- 
stead of by name. If the telephone 
number is listed in a name other 
than that of the applicant, further 
investigation is necessary, we think. 
Sometimes, it reveals that a false’ 
number was given. This special 
telephone directory also shows the 
date on which the customer orig- 
inally had a telephone installed. 
In concentrated areas of popula- 





tion such as New York City, at- 
tempts to perpetrate fraud are more 
common than in smaller places 
where the banker knows all of 
his neighbors. But, even there, 
strangers come in occasionally and, 
even for referring to thé records of 
those who are known, this system 
of filing is a great saving in time, 
and facilitates handling loans much 
more quickly. Thus it is an advan- 
tage in the saving of money, and 
also an advantage in pleasing the 
customer, for prompt service al- 
ways adds greatly to the customer’s 
satisfaction. 


WAR BABIES 


Destruction, Shortage, Higher Material 
Prices, Higher Labor Costs, Slower 
Deliveries...are the Quintuplets of War 


Gat HERING force slowly, 








they give far-sighted management a chance 
to save money by quick action. 


If you intend to build or remodel, let’s get 
together now. Our single contract, saving 
you money in peace time, is especially at- 
tractive when war threatens prices. We'll 
give you an estimate and guarantee not to 
exceed it. 


Advantages are obvious. You'll be protect- 
ed against rising material and labor costs, 
you'll pay but one profit to one company 
thoroughly integrated to serve you, and 
you'll employ the experience that has built 
a thousand banks. 


Our representative will call. No obligation. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY. ST. LOUIS 





Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 7 


The coinage of five-cent pieces 
is to be increased. 


February, 1890 


Colorado Gold.—The mining in- 
dustry continues to be one of the 
most important sources of pros- 
perity in the State of Colorado— 
the estimated production of gold, 
silver, lead, and copper during the 
year 1889 aggregating about $30,- 
000,000 in value. Leadville is still 
the largest producer, the output of 
that district being valued at $13,- 
000,000, while the more recently 
developed Aspen district comes 
next, the production being valued 
at $9,000,000. 


February, 1890 


It is a long time, if ever, since we 
heard of a car “famine’’—a railroad 
car “famine.” It’s true, however, 
and the railroads, in many districts 
of the United States, are unable to 
disencumber the fruitful earth of 
her too abundant produce. It is 
difficult to satisfy all and at all 
times. We have struck a big year. 
Who could foretell it, and how 
could the roads build cars on spec., 
especially as they have been half 
ruined by the grange barons for 
years. Suppose they build largely 
now and crops failed, will the 
grangers pay the loss? Not much. 
Be reasonable and just. 


February, 1890 


The first country to recognize the 
United States of Brazil was the 
sister republic, France. Next the 
Rothschilds recognized it. The last 
sanction is more important than the 
first. 


February, 1890 


Stored Money.—The merchants 
are more and more coming to see 
the folly and injustice of continuing 
the constant drain upon the com- 
munity in the shape of excessive 
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Number 2 


taxes, which pile up money in the 
Treasury where it is not wanted or 
required for any legitimate pur- 
pose.—Philadelphia Shipping List. 
(The administration says it is legit- 
imate if you can find a way to 
spend it.) 


February, 1890 


The Los Angeles Herald reports 
that the extent and nature of build- 
ing done in that city in 1889 as very 
satisfactory; good taste and suit- 
ableness of structure being quite 
apparent. That city is well known 
for its fine building sites, a varied 
topography. 


February, 1890 


Mercantile Failures—The Bank- 
er’s Monthly has never placed much 
value in the way of trade indica- 
tion, on the mere figures of failures, 
as reported from year to year, in 
the isolated way they appear. The 
larger the whole basis is, the larger 
a section. In a population of 60,- 
000,000, the failures in normal 
times are larger than in one of 
30,000,000, and is true of the unfor- 
tunates, and not only so, but the 
section of unfortunates has much 
scope to rise and fall in number in 
the enlarged population. These sta- 
tistics should be shown relatively. 


February, 1890 


The year’s immigration is 65,000 
from Ireland and 254,000 from the 
whole of Great Britain. 


February, 1890 


The Pacific Railroads.—Senator 
Frye hopes to get the financial rela- 
tions of the Government with these 
roads put in good shape before long 
if Congress will view the security 
good enough for long 3% bonds to 
take up the whole debt, interest and 
principal. The banks would prob- 
ably buy all the bonds from the 
Government and put them up for 


circulation. It should be a leading 
policy of Congress to have no 
arrears of business of this kind to 
hamper and retard much needed 
current legislation. 


February, 1890 


Farm Mortgages, Foreclosure.— 
Legislation is proposed in Congress 
to confine the foreclosure of mort- 
gages, by non-resident holders, to 
the state courts. In most instances, 
for years Eastern money-lenders 
have resorted to the United States 
Courts to foreclose farm mortgages, 
at great expense and no mercy to 
the slow but mostly sure Western 
farmer. Besides, it is business that 
belongs to local courts, if anything 
does, and is entirely out of the 
Federal object of United States 
Courts. It is beneath the dignity 
and use of the Federal Courts to be 
engaged in closing out farmers, who 
pay taxes for local courts for such 
and all local purposes. He who loans 
under State laws should be con- 
fined to State laws for his remedies. 
It is infra dig for Uncle Sam to be 
going into a small retail law busi- 
ness. 


February, 1890 


The war debt was reduced $11,- 
320,823. The total funds of the 
Treasury, cash and bank, are less 
by $10,053,533, showing there was 
just this amount of revenue over 
expenditure, and that were it not 
for the (expensive) outlet of pay- 
ing off the debt we would have a 
highly dangerous money stringency 
in a very few months. It is credit- 
able to the Secretary that he pays 
out as he receives, and has stopped 
hoarding for a fall in bonds. Be- 
sides, as will be seen elsewhere, he 
has reduced the surplus to the very 
lowest point of any time in several 
years. In fact, no one can complain 
of the present surplus; it cannot 
be reduced with any regard to pru- 
dence below the present figures. 


February, 1890 


This is a slack time in imports, 
but before long, we shall have evi- 
dence of the power of the present 
Federal taxing system to reduce the 
debt or pile up a surplus and 
hamper, or stifle trade. There is no 
danger to the revenue in taking off 
the oppressive tax on sugar, mostly 
borne by wage workers. 


February, 1890 


The decrease in the available 
surplus was $10,705,637, thus re- 
ducing it to $22,857,999, the lowest 
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on record, for many years, and low 
enough. The income of the Federal 
Government is very secure, and a 
rising one, any fluctuations from 
week to week, or month to month 
jn customs being balanced by the 
large income from inland revenue. 
The policy of the Government 
should be to keep in banks as much 
of the money it controls as prud- 
ence will permit, and to keep down 
the taxes on all raw material for 
manufacturing such material as we 
don’t produce ourselves. The fur- 
ther changes in the Treasury were 
as follows: . 

The stock of gold coin and bul- 
lion increased $2,839,151, a satis- 
factory gain in the present low 
prices of exportables. The gold 
holding foots up  $313,818,942, 
against which there are pledges of 
about $300,000,000. 


Government And Economic Life 


By Leverett S. Lyon, Myron W. 
Watkins, and Victor Abramson. 
Published by the Brookings Insti- 
tition, Washington, D. C., 517 pages, 
cloth bound, price $3.00. 


This book has the sub-title “De- 
velopment and Current Issues of 
American Public Policy.” 

It is advertised as an interpreta- 
tion of public economic policy in 
America; trends and current issues 
are discussed in the light of the 
economic forces; and governmental 
actions which have influenced and 
conditioned them. 

The following are some of the 
subjects discussed: What is eco- 
nomic life? What is government? 
What is government’s relation to 
economic life? Government regula- 
tion. The maintenance of competi- 
tion in business enterprise. The 
plane of competition in business 
enterprise. Concerted action among 
workers. Policy restrictive of con- 
certed action. Policy favoring con- 
certed action. The National Labor 
Relations Act. Policy concerning 
methods of concerted action. Re- 
sponsibility, incorporation, and 
legal status of agreements. Terms 
and conditions of employment. 


Tax Diary And Manual For 1940 


Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 937 
pages, Fabrikoid binding, price 
$6.00. 


This is the 15th annual edition of 
Tax Diary and Manual which is a 
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compendium of tax information, 
containing outlines of all important 
taxes levied by the Federal govern- 
ment and all the states. 

It is an invaluable reference book 
for corporations transacting busi- 
ness in more than one state, and 
for banks handling trusts involving 
property in more than one state. 

There are summaries of the laws 
of the 34 states and the District of 
Columbia which impose income 
taxes on individuals. There is a 
complete outline of state corpor- 
ation taxes, gift and inheritance 
taxes, federal income and other 
taxes. 


The diary section of the book 
shows the last days for the payment 
of all Federal and state taxes in- 
cluding unemployment insurance 
taxes, and the dates for filing re- 
turns and reports. . 

It would seem to be a rather good 
idea to assign someone in each bank 
to have special charge of the mak- 
jing of all tax reports and the pay- 
ment of all taxes. This person could 
have this bock at his elbow con- 
stantly and could easily avoid mis- 
takes and penalties, and at the same 
time, save a great deal of time in 
compiling the various taxes that 
must be paid. 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


z2¢8 $&$@¢CU TS 


LASALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


HE FE ME ME MEOH 


THE PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY as a field of sound invest- 


ment was early recognized by this organization. Over a 


thirty-six-year period, it has participated as an original 


underwriter in 834 bond, note, and debenture issues of 


public utility operating companies. The aggregate principal 


amount of such issues is in excess of five billion dollars. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET + 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 









WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Dr. Cadman New A.B.A. Economist 


Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Paul F. Cadman of 
San Francisco as economist of the 
American Bankers Association has 
been made by Robert M. Hanes, 
A.B.A. president. Dr. Cadman who 
will be economic advisor to all de- 
partments of the Association, is a 
graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, from which he received his 
B. A. degree in 1915. He served 
with the Volunteer American Am- 
bulance Service in France during 
1916 and was a captain of field 
artillery in the Second Division of 
the American Expeditionary force 
in ’17-’18. Remaining in France for 
study after the war, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Paris in 1922. 

Dr. Cadman returned to the Uni- 
versity of California in 1923 as Pro- 
fessor of Economics, holding that 
chair until 1929. From 1929 to 1933 
he was Executive Secretary of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
From 1933 to 1935 he was again on 
the faculty of the University of 
California, this time as Professor of 
Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ments. From 1936 to the present he 
has been president of the American 
Research Foundation in San Fran- 
cisco. 

He has been a member of the 
Faculty of San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing at which he taught economics, 
and was a lecturer at The Graduate 
School of Banking session at Rut- 
gers University last summer. 


A popular speaker on economic 
subjects, he gave one of the prin- 
cipal addresses at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association at Seattle last Septem- 
ber. 


In announcing the appointment, 
Mr. Hanes stated: “I find that 
bankers conferences, A. I. B. chap- 
ters, and other bankers groups in 
various sections of the country are 
asking for more service from the 
national organization in the way of 
speakers and leaders of thought and 
discussion upon subjects of prac- 
tical economic significance. Dr. Cad- 
man will be of great value in this 
form of service to A. B. A. members, 
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since he has long been outstanding 
in this work on the west coast. 
Bankers from other sections who 
were enrolled in The Graduate 
School of Banking were greatly im- 
pressed with his material and 
method of presentation. I found 
people on the west coast deeply 
regretting the loss of Dr. Cadman 
but rejoicing in the opportunity his 
new association presents for wider 
service. We are delighted that he 
has consented to join our staff.” 


Corbin Elected President Of 
Fidelity Union Trust 


Directors of the 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, 
New Jersey’s larg- 
est bank, have 
elected Horace K. 
Corbin president 
to succeed the late 
J. H. Bacheller. 

At the same 
meeting, Carlos 
D. Kelly was ad- 
vanced to a vice 





Horace K. CoRBIN 


presidency. 

Mr. Corbin’s elevation to the 
presidency was voted after he had 
served for more than 10 years as 
an executive. He joined the staff 
of the bank July 1, 1929, as an 
assistant to the late Uzal H. McCar- 
ter, then president. Soon after the 
latter’s death in 1931 and Mr. 
Bacheller’s election as president, 
Mr. Corbin was chosen a vice presi- 
dent. He was made executive vice 
president in January 1939. 


Mr. Corbin is a director of The 
Prudential Insurance Co., the 
American Insurance Company, the 
Foster Wheeler Corporation of 
New York, Weston Electrical In- 
strument Company, and L. Bam- 
berger & Company. He organized 
the Motor Finance Corporation of 
Newark. Mr. Corbin entered busi- 
ness as a salesman for the Carnegie 
Steel Company following his grad- 
uation from Princeton University in 
1908, and then established his own 
business as a building contractor 
of water works. During the World 
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War he was a lieutenant in : 
United States Army. pedia 

Long active in civic affairs, med & 
Corbin is president of the Bureg#?™ 
of Municipal Research of the Neq#¥5 
ark Chamber of Commerce, and Sin 
member of the board of the Ne the 
Jersey State Chamber of Conpoled 
merce. He is a former secretary Mr. 
the Newark Citizens’ Advisom”© f 
Committee, past president of t¥ : 
Newark Clearing House Associg* th 
tion, and was a member of the New"® 5 
Jersey Tax Revision Commissio 
formed in 1938. 

Mr. Kelley joined the bank’s o 
ganization, the largest in New Jey At 
sey, on February 1, 1934. In Janwphar« 
ary, 1937, he became an assistagBanl 
secretary-treasurer and in Januargtors 
1939, a second vice president. Hgtion 
attended the University of Michiffindi 
gan class of 1927 and its law schogings 
class of 1929, after which he begre-e 
came associated with Dominick angof 1 
Dominick of New York, remainingpoir 
with the firm for 7 years. men 

The following advancements wer for 
also announced. Roy F. Duke, vig T 
president to membership of algSea 
branch advisory boards; C. LeRogto | 
Whitman to vice president; Elme F 
Boan of Citizens Branch to seconé 
vice president; Harry Beaumont a 
Time Sales Department to assist 
ant secretary-treasurer, John 
Hammer of North Ward Branch t 
assistant secretary-treasurer and 
Camille L. Gairoard, sales manage 
of J. Wiss and Sons, to member 
ship of the Advisory Board of thé 
American Branch. 








































































































































































Brown A.B. A. Farm Credit Head 


Appointment of A. G. Brown 
president of the Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, as Deputy 
Manager of the American Bankers 
Association in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department has 
been announced by President 
Hanes. 

Mr. Brown has had an extensive 
banking career. Upon graduation 
from Northwestern University in 
1912 he became cashier of the First 
National Bank, Willisville, Illinois. 
From 1913 he was president of the 
First National Bank, Dieterich, Illi- 
nois, and from 1917 to 1930 presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
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#reencastle, Indiana. In the year 
28-1929 he served as president 
#f the Indiana Bankers Association. 
__} During the period of 1930 to 1935 
fr. Brown was president of the 
ederal Land Bank of Louisville 
t in «god president of the Federal Inter- 
nediate Credit Bank of Louisville 
airs, ygod executive vice president of the 
. Bureg#?m Credit Administration at 
he New isville. 
e, and} Since 1935 he has been president 
the Neg the Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
f Conpoledo, Ohio. 
etary Mr. Brown served as a member of 
Advisogie A-B.A. Committee on Banking 
- of ¢pludies in 1936 and as a member 
Associ! the A.B.A. Executive Council in 
the Negie year 1929-1930. 


























imissia 

: rst National, Chicago, Elections 
nk’s o 
ew Jey At the annual meeting of the 
n Janwshareholders of The First National 
ssistagBank of Chicago, all present direc- 
‘anuargtors were elected with the excep- 
ent. Hation of Harold F. McCormick, who, 
Michi#finding it impossible to attend meet- 
vy scho@ings regularly, asked that he not be 
he begre-elected. Mr. McCormick was one 
ick angof the bank’s oldest directors in 
Nainingpoint of service, having been a 
member of the board continuously 
ts wermfor thirty-five years. 

ce, vig Thomas J. Carney, president of 
of algSears, Roebuck and Co., was elected 
LeRogto fill the vacancy. 

Elmeg Following the retirement of John 
secon@ P. Oleson as chairman of the board, 
nont ofannounced in the annual report to 
assist4the shareholders on December 30, 
hn the office of chairman of the board 
inch t@ was abolished, Mr. Oleson, how- 
r and#ever, continuing as a director. 
anages Edward E. Brown, president of 
»mber-4 the bank, following the subsequent 
of thei meeting of the board of directors, 
announced four promotions in the 
official staff: Roy R. Marquardt 
from assistant vice president to 
vice president; C. Edgar Johnson, 
Lewis Miller and Ray H. Matson 
from assistant cashiers to assistant 
vice presidents. 
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Anderson New Head, 
California Trust Company 








Arch W. Anderson, president of 
California Bank, Los Angeles, has 
also been elected president of the 
bank’s wholly owned affiliate, Cali- 
fornia Trust Company. He succeeds 
Thomas C. Scroggs who died late in 
November. 

A banker of wide experience and 
acquaintance, Mr. Anderson took 
over the post of president of Cali- 
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Use a thea MSNally 
Bank System in 1940 


Leading is a natural heritage—proven 
only after years of inbred experience. 
An ever-increasing number of lead- 
ing banks from coast to coast have 
taken the lead by adopting Rand 
M®Nally Systems. These banks have 
been quick to recognize the many out- 
standing features in the 
Ranally Systems for Curisrmas Sav- 
incs Ciuss, Personat Loan and 
ConsuMER CREDIT operation. 


various 


Over sixty-seven years of publish- 
ing for banks and creating numbered 
printing has given Rand M®Nally the 
inbred experience to solicit your con- 


sideration to Follow the Lead. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Systems Division 





fornia Bank in March of 1939, com- 
ing from Chicago where he was vice 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company. 

Well known in local trust and 
banking circles Mr. Anderson was 
vice president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles from 
1921 to 1930, which position he left 
to go to Chicago. He began his 
banking career at the turn of the 
century in the Bank of Enid, Okla- 
homa. Prior to coming to California 
in 1921 he held high executive posi- 
tions in Oklahoma and Missouri 
banks, including the post of cashier 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. 

Prominent in American Bankers 
Association affairs for the last 15 
years, Mr. Anderson also takes an 
active interest in the activities of 
the association’s educational off- 
spring, the American Institute of 
Banking. He is a member of the 
Reserve City Bankers Association. 


Young Is Club President 


At its annual meeting January 
12th, The Life Underwriters—Trust 
Officers’ Club of Cleveland elected 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Dr. Cadman New A.B.A. Economist 


Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Paul F. Cadman of 
San Francisco as economist of the 
American Bankers Association has 
been made by Robert M. Hanes, 
A.B.A. president. Dr. Cadman who 
will be economic advisor to all de- 
partments of the Association, is a 
graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, from which he received his 
B. A. degree in 1915. He served 
with the Volunteer American Am- 
bulance Service in France during 
1916 and was a captain of field 
artillery in the Second Division of 
the American Expeditionary force 
in ’17-’18. Remaining in France for 
study after the war, he received 
the degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Paris in 1922. 

Dr. Cadman returned to the Uni- 
versity of California in 1923 as Pro- 
fessor of Economics, holding that 
chair until 1929. From 1929 to 1933 
he was Executive Secretary of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 
From 1933 to 1935 he was again on 
the faculty of the University of 
California, this time as Professor of 
Corporation Finance and Invest- 
ments. From 1936 to the present he 
has been president of the American 
Research Foundation in San Fran- 
cisco. 


He has been a member of the 
Faculty of San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing at which he taught economics, 
and was a lecturer at The Graduate 
School of Banking session at Rut- 
gers University last summer. 


A popular speaker on economic 
subjects, he gave one of the prin- 
cipal addresses at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association at Seattle last Septem- 
ber. 


In announcing the appointment, 
Mr. Hanes stated: “I find that 
bankers conferences, A. I. B. chap- 
ters, and other bankers groups in 
various sections of the country are 
asking for more service from the 
national organization in the way of 
speakers and leaders of thought and 
discussion upon subjects of prac- 
tical economic significance. Dr. Cad- 
man will be of great value in this 
form of service to A. B. A. members, 
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since he has long been outstanding 
in this work on the west coast. 
Bankers from other sections who 
were enrolled in The Graduate 
School of Banking were greatly im- 
pressed with his material and 
method of presentation. I found 
people on the west coast deeply 
regretting the loss of Dr. Cadman 
but rejoicing in the opportunity his 
new association presents for wider 
service. We are delighted that he 
has consented to join our staff.” 


Corbin Elected President Of 
Fidelity Union Trust 


Directors of the 
Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, 
New Jersey’s larg- 
est bank, have 
elected Horace K. 
Corbin president 
to succeed the late 
J. H. Bacheller. 

At the same 
meeting, Carlos 
D. Kelly was ad- 
vanced to a vice 





Horace K. CorBIN 


presidency. 

Mr. Corbin’s elevation to the 
presidency was voted after he had 
served for more than 10 years as 
an executive. He joined the staff 
of the bank July 1, 1929, as an 
assistant to the late Uzal H. McCar- 
ter, then president. Soon after the 
latter’s death in 1931 and Mr. 
Bacheller’s election as president, 
Mr. Corbin was chosen a vice presi- 
dent. He was made executive vice 
president in January 1939. 


Mr. Corbin is a director of The 
Prudential Insurance Co.,_ the 
American Insurance Company, the 
Foster Wheeler Corporation of 
New York, Weston Electrical In- 
strument Company, and L. Bam- 
berger & Company. He organized 
the Motor Finance Corporation of 
Newark. Mr. Corbin entered busi- 
ness as a salesman for the Carnegie 
Steel Company following his grad- 
uation from Princeton University in 
1908, and then established his own 
business as a building contractor 
of water works. During the World 








War he was a lieutenant in the 
United States Army. 

Long active in civic affairs, Mr. 
Corbin is president of the Bureay 
of Municipal Research of the New- 
ark Chamber of Commerce, and a 
member of the board of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a former secretary of 
the Newark Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee, past president of the 
Newark Clearing House Associa- 
tion, and was a member of the New 
Jersey Tax Revision Commission 
formed in 1938. 

Mr. Kelley joined the bank’s or- 
ganization, the largest in New Jer- 
sey, on February 1, 1934. In Janu- 
ary, 1937, he became an assistant 
secretary-treasurer and in January, 
1939, a second vice president. He 
attended the University of Michi- 
gan class of 1927 and its law school 
class of 1929, after which he be- 
came associated with Dominick and 
Dominick of New York, remaining 
with the firm for 7 years. 

The following advancements were 
also announced. Roy F. Duke, vice 
president to membership of all 
branch advisory boards; C. LeRoy 
Whitman to vice president; Elmer 
Boan of Citizens Branch to second 
vice president; Harry Beaumont of 
Time Sales Department to assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, John H. 
Hammer of North Ward Branch to 
assistant secretary-treasurer and 
Camille L. Gairoard, sales manager 
of J. Wiss and Sons, to member- 
ship of the Advisory Board of the 
American Branch. 


Brown A.B. A. Farm Credit Head 


Appointment of A. G. Brown, 
president of the Ohio Citizens Trust 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, as Deputy 
Manager of the American Bankers 
Association in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Department has 
been announced by President 
Hanes. 

Mr. Brown has had an extensive 
banking career. Upon graduation 
from Northwestern University in 
1912 he became cashier of the First 
National Bank, Willisville, Illinois. 
From 1913 he was president of the 
First National Bank, Dieterich, Illi- 
nois, and from 1917 to 1930 presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
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Greencastle, Indiana. In the year 
1928-1929 he served as president 
of the Indiana Bankers Association. 

During the period of 1930 to 1935 
Mr. Brown was president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Louisville 
and president of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Louisville 
and executive vice president of the 
Farm Credit Administration at 
Louisville. 

Since 1935 he has been president 
of the Ohio Citizens Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Brown served as a member of 
the A.B.A. Committee on, Banking 
Studies in 1936 and as a member 
of the A.B.A. Executive Council in 
the year 1929-1930. 


First National, Chicago, Elections 


At the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of The First National 
Bank of Chicago, all present direc- 
tors were elected with the excep- 
tion of Harold F. McCormick, who, 
finding it impossible to attend meet- 
ings regularly, asked that he not be 
re-elected. Mr. McCormick was one 
of the bank’s oldest directors in 
point of service, having been a 
member of the board continuously 
for thirty-five years. 

Thomas J. Carney, president of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

Following the retirement of John 
P. Oleson as chairman of the board, 
announced in the annual report to 
the shareholders on December 30, 
the office of chairman of the board 
was abolished, Mr. Oleson, how- 
ever, continuing as a director. 

Edward E. Brown, president of 
the bank, following the subsequent 
meeting of the board of directors, 
announced four promotions in the 
official staff: Roy R. Marquardt 
from assistant vice president to 
vice president; C. Edgar Johnson, 
Lewis Miller and Ray H. Matson 
from assistant cashiers to assistant 
vice presidents. 


Anderson New Head, 
California Trust Company 


Arch W. Anderson, president of 
California Bank, Los Angeles, has 
also been elected president of the 
bank’s wholly owned affiliate, Cali- 
fornia Trust Company. He succeeds 
Thomas C. Scroggs who died late in 
November. 

A banker of wide experience and 
acquaintance, Mr. Anderson took 
over the post of president of Cali- 
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Use a Rand M¢Nally 
Bank System in 1940 





Leading is a natural heritage—proven 
only after years of inbred experience. 

An ever-increasing number of lead- 
ing banks from coast to coast have 
taken the lead by adopting Rand 
M®Nally Systems. These banks have 
been quick to recognize the many out- 
standing features in the various 
Ranally Systems for Curistmas Sav- 
incs Ciuss, PgrsonaL Loan and 
ConsuMER CREDIT operation. 

Over sixty-seven years of publish- 
ing for banks and creating numbered 
printing has given Rand M®Nally the 


inbred experience to solicit your con- 


sideration to Follow the Lead. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 





Syslems Division 





fornia Bank in March of 1939, com- 
ing from Chicago where he was vice 
president of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company. 

Well known in local trust and 
banking circles Mr. Anderson was 
vice president of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles from 
1921 to 1930, which position he left 
to go to Chicago. He began his 
banking career at the turn of the 
century in the Bank of Enid, Okla- 
homa. Prior to coming to California 
in 1921 he held high executive posi- 
tions in Oklahoma and Missouri 
banks, including the post of cashier 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City. 

Prominent in American Bankers 
Association affairs for the last 15 
years, Mr. Anderson also takes an 
active interest in the activities of 
the association’s educational off- 
spring, the American Institute of 
Banking. He is a member of the 
Reserve City Bankers Association. 


Young Is Club President 


At its annual meeting January 
12th, The Life Underwriters—Trust 
Officers’ Club of Cleveland elected 
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536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3— or $2 each for any one or two I keep. 





A. F. Young as its president for the 
coming year. Mr. Young is vice 
president and trust officer of The 
National City Bank of that city. 

Others elected were Charles C. 
Dibble of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, vice pres- 
ident; and Edward S. Steeb, an 
insurance officer of The Cleveland 
Trust Company, secretary and 
treasurer. 


U. S. Chamber Re-elects Wells 


Oscar Wells, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Birmingham, at Birmingham, Ala., 
again has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States. He will represent the fourth 
district, comprising Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia and Florida. Mr. 
Wells was elected a member of this 
body in 1928 and re-elected in 1930. 
In 1931 he became treasurer of the 
national Chamber, but resigned in 
1933 because of local business de- 
mands. In 1925-26 Mr. Wells was 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Bristol On Irving Trust Board 


Harry E. Ward, President of Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York, has 
announced the election of Henry P. 
Bristol, president of Bristol-Myers 
Company, as a member of the Irv- 
ing’s Board of Directors. 

Mr. Bristol is a son of the late 
William M. Bristol, who founded 
the pharmaceutical manufacturing 
concern of Bristol-Myers in Clin- 
ton, N. Y., in 1887. Born in Clinton, 
he attended Hamilton College, and 
in 1910 entered the Bristol-Myers 
Company, the headquarters of 
which meanwhile had been moved 
to New York. He became president 
in 1928. 


Brockman Joins Midland Nat'l 


Election of W. E. Brockman as 
vice president of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has been announced 
by E. L. Mattson, president, follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the 
bank’s board. To assume his new 
duties, he has resigned his position 
as assistant vice president and 
assistant secretary of Northwest 
Bancorporation. 

Mr. Brockman’s banking experi- 
ence began in February 1922, when 
he entered the employ of the Min- 
nesota Loan and Trust Company, 
later consolidated with the North- 


western National Bank. Soon after 
the organization of the Northwest 
Bancorporation, he became its 
director of public relations, was 
elected assistant secretary in 1931, 
and subsequently became assistant 
vice president in charge of the de- 
velopment and servicing of national 
accounts. During his 18 years of 
service with banking institutions in 
Minneapolis, Mr. Brockman has 
been active in the trust and invest- 
ment fields as well as commercial 
banking. 


Chase Employee Receives Award 


Standing before a portrait of the 
late Henry W. Cannon, former 
chairman of the Chase National 


Left to right: Vice President Schley, 
Mr. Per-Lee, and President Campbell 


Bank and founder of the bank’s 
annual competitive examination for 
employees, H. Donald Campbell, 
president of the Chase, looks on as 
Reeve Schley, vice president, 
awards the first prize in the 1939 
competition to Charles W. Per-Lee 
of the bank’s public utilities depart- 
ment. Other winners were George 
J. Suter, Albert W. Widmer, George 
R. Thomson, Herbert P. Von der 
Porten, F. N. Garrett, Jr.; honorable 
mention was awarded Arthur 
Foulks, Milton S. Coe, Kennedy 
Buell, Charles Newton and Clifton 
B. Wilburn. 

Fifteen years ago, Mr. Cannon 
established a trust fund, the income 
from which supplies annual cash 
awards to several employees attain- 
ing the highest rating in an exam- 
ination on banking and related sub- 
jects. 


1940 CONVENTIONS 


National 


American Bankers Association— 
Sept. 22-26—Atlantic City, N. J. 
American Institute of Banking— 
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June 3-7—Hotel Statler, Boston. 

National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—sometime in May— 
Boston. 

National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers—date un- 
decided—St. Louis, Mo. 

National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks—May 8-10—Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

National Safe Deposit Advisory 
Council—May 23-25—Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 


State 


Alabama—May—Birmingham. 

Colorado—June 21-22 — Stanley 
Hotel, Estes Park. 

Dist. of Columbia—June 5-9—The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Florida—April 4-6—Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach. 

Georgia—April—Augusta. 

[llinois—May 28-29—Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Indiana Bankers Association—May 
15-16—Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis. 

lowa—June 3-5—Place undecided. 

Kansas—May 8-10—Wichita. 

Maine—June 21-23—Poland Spring 
House, Poland. 

Massachusetts — May 23-25— New 
Ocean House, Swampscott. 

Michigan— June 17-19— Pantlind 
Hotel Grand Rapids 
Minnesota—June 5-7—Minneapo- 
lis. 

Mississippi—-May 13-15—Place un- 
decided. 

Missouri—May 6-8—Kansas City, 
Mo. 

New Jersey—May 23-25—Atlantic 
City. 

North Dakota—June 14-15—Minot. 

Ohio Mid-Winter—Feb. 12—Neil 
House, Columbus. 
Ohio—May—Cincinnati. 
Oklahoma—May 2-3—Tulsa. 
Oklahoma A. I. B—May 4—Tulsa. 
South Dakota—May 15-16—Water- 
town. 

Tennessee—May—Memphis. 
Texas—May 21-23—Buccaneer Ho- 
tel, Galveston. 

Vermont — June — Woodstock Inn, 
Woodstock. 

Virginia—May 23-25—Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke. 

W. Virginia—June 6-8—White Sul- 
phur Springs. 

Wisconsin—June 11-12—Place un- 
decided. 


Bankers Conferences 


A. B. A. Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference—Feb. 13-15—New York 
City. 

A. B. A. Regional Banking Confer- 
ence—Mar. 6-8—New York City. 
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A. B. A. Regional Banking Con- 
ference—March 21-22—Denver, 
Colo. 

Central States Conference—(date 
undecided )—Chicago. 

National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers, East- 
ern Regional—Apr. 18-20—Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Associatign of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers (Mid- 
Continent Regional) May 17-18 
—Minneapolis, Minn. (Eastern 
Regional) Apr. 18-20 — Balti- 
more, Md. 

Southern Conference, Bank Asso- 


ciation Secretaries—Dec. 11-12 
—Atlanta, Ga. 

Indiana Banking Conference—Feb. 
12-14—-Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

Kansas Bankers Seminar—June— 
U. of Kansas, Topeka. 

Michigan Bankers Bank Manage- 
ment Study Conference—March 
—(Tentative), Ann Arbor. 

New Hampshire Bankers Confer- 
ence—June 7-8—Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover. 

No. Carolina Bankers Conference— 
July 8-12—University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill. 


. . « Does i Pay to Read the 
Chicage Journal of Commerce? 


It does If — 


—It pays to get all Market Quotations daily, first thing in 


the morning. 


—lIt pays to get complete Financial News Daily. 


—It pays to get Special Featured News About:— 


Stocks and Bonds 
Commodities 
Municipals 
Insurance 
Dividend Calendar 


Iron & Steel 
Coal & Coke 
Petroleum 
Metal Markets 


Foreign Exchange 
Grain 

Money Markets 
Railroads 

Live Stock 


—lIt pays to get Washington and New York news direct 
from our own Bureaus. 


—lt pays to get Foreign News which has any bearing upon 


business. 


—lIt pays to get News from Correspondents from every 
principal market and key city. 


—lt pays to conserve time in getting all the news briefly, 


concisely reported. 


—It pays to get your news, simply as news, without ours 
or someone else’s interpretation. 


It is easy to prove that it pays to read the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Take advantage of the Special 
“Get Acquainted” Offer below. 


seeeee Fill in—Tear off —and Mailssauas 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


10-12 East Grand Ave., Chicago 


Send the next 88-issues at the special “Let's get Acquainted” rate of $5. 


C] Send Invoice 


[_] Check Attached 
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Changes since Rand M@Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1939 Edition 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a* 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


New Banks 
New Branches 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption 

Through Conversion 

Through Merger or Consolidation 
Total discontinued 


...National 2; State 18; Private 2 


National 4; State 25; 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 4; State 22; Private 4; Other Institutions 3 


.-National 3; State 19 


National 5; State 1 
National 4; State 12 


National 16; State 54; Private 4; Other Institutions 3 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation . 
Total Discontinued 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATIONS 


ALABAMA 
Linden 


First Bank of Linden 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. H. E. Scott, President, John L. 
Wade, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, November 2, 1939) 
Linden 
First National Bank 
(Converted to First Bank of Linden, 
November 2, 1939) 
Tuskegee 
Alabama Exchange Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. 
W. Rushing, President, P. M. Light- 
foot, Cashier. To open November 14, 


ARKANSAS 
Clinton 
The Cleburne County Bank, Clinton 
Office of Heber Springs 
(Opened December 4, 1939) 
Shirley 
The Cleburne County Bank, Office of 
Heber Springs 
(Discontinued December 4, 1939) 


CALIFORNIA 

Crockett 
First National Bank 
(Sold to Bank of Pinole, September 
8, 1939) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Main & Griffin 
Office, 
(Discontinued September 30, 1939. 
Business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Federal Office, 2201 No. 
Broadway) 

Los Angeles 
California Bank, Vernon and Broad- 
way Office, 4386 So. Broadway.16-167 
(Discontined October 28, 1939 and 
business transferred to and consoli- 
dated with Main and Jefferson Office 
at 3331 South Main St.) 

Turlock 
Peoples State Bank 90-1324 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Turlock, August 31, 1939) 


COLORADO 
Castle Rock 
The Bank of Douglas County. .82-463 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $5,000. L. R. 
Higby, President, H. B. Dopf, Cashier. 
Opened August 28, 1939) 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford Branch 
(Noel J. Belcourt, Vice President and 
Carleton E. Sanford, Assistant Treas- 
urer in charge. Succeeded Morris Plan 
Bank, October 10, 1939) 
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National 2; State 15 
State 1 


Hartford 
Morris Plan Bank 
(Assets purchased by Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company October 10, 
1939. A branch to be operated in the 
quarters of the former Morris Plan 
Bank to be known as Hartford 
Branch) 

New London 
Mariners Savings Bank 
(Consolidated with The Savings Bank 
of New London as The Savings Bank 
of New London, September 1, 1939) 


GEORGIA 

Alma 

Alma Exchange Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. M. E. Jones, President, J. J. 
Jones, Cashier. Began operating as a 
state bank October 16, 1939. Formerly 
Alma Exchange Credit Union) 

Alma 

Alma Exchange Credit Union 
(Began operating as a state bank 
under title of Alma Exchange Bank, 
October 16, 1939) 

Claxton 

*Tippins Banking Company, (Private 
Bank—mot INC.) ...cccccccccses 64-1193 
(R. R. Tippins, President and Cashier) 

Lumber City 

*Mixon Banking Company (Private 
Bank—not IMGC.)...ccccscccees 64-1159 
(Business suspended December 23, 
1939) 

Pavo 

*Greene Banking Company (Private 
Bank—Not Inc.) 64-1136 
(Will enter voluntary liquidation 
during the month of February, 1940) 

Pearson 

The Corbett Bank (Private Bank— 
TOE) MOMS ccodoseeasdeuccebewe 64-1194 
Joe Corbett, Owner. Reported Sep- 
tember 1, 1939) 


IDAHO 
Ashton 


Yellowstone Banking Company.9$2-292 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. S. 
M. Meikle, President, E. R. Kearsley, 
Cashier. Opened October 1, 1939) 

Council 

*Adams County Bank, Inc....... 92-293 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. 
Walter E. Cosgriff, President, E. W. 
Ellingson, Cashier. Opened January 
10, 1940) 

Kendrick 
Kendrick State Bank 
(Sold to Farmers Bank, September 
23, 1939) 


ILLINOIS 
Chester 


*First National Bank in Chester. 70-52 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$95,103. John A. Short, President, C. R 
Torrence, Cashier. Conversion of First 
State Bank, January 2, 1940) 

Chester 

*First State Bank 
(Converted to First National Bank in 
Chester, January 2, 1940) 

Rardin 
Rardin State Bank 
(Liquidated voluntarily August 3, 
1939. Deposit liabilities assumed by 


Charleston National Bank, Charleston) 
Round Lake 


First State Bank 


(Voluntarily liquidated. Reported Oc- 
tober 27, 1939) 


INDIANA 
Bloomfield 


*Citizens State Bank 
(Merged with Bloomfield State Bank, 
January 2, 1940) 

Carlisle 
Sullivan State Bank, Carlisle Branch 
of Sullivan 71-1301 
(Everett L. Jones, Manager. Openei 
October 2, 1939) 

Gary 

The Gary State Bank, Central Branch, 
1710 Broadway 
(Wm. J. Davidson, Manager. 
December 2, 1939) 

Laurel 
Laurel Bank, Private 
(Involuntary liquidation September 
14, 1939. Closed by Department of 
Financial Institutions) 

Montpelier 

The Bank of Montpelier 71-1308 
(Capital $25,000. J. D. Rempel, Presl- 
dent, Harold D. Nelson, Cashier. T0 
open December 20, 1939) 

Ridgeville 

*Citzens State Bank 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ity assumed, December 1, 1939, by 
Peoples Loan & Trust Company, Wit 
chester, which now operates a branch 
at Ridgeville) 

Ridgeville 

*Peoples Loan & Trust Company, 
Ridgeville Branch of ween 


Opened December 1, 1939) 
Swayzee 
First National Bank at Sven 
(Converted to Grant County Statt 
Bank, October 2, 1939) 
Swayzee 


Grant County State Bank 
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feat I Milnes, President, 
rl Susaameh, Casher. Converson of 
First National Bank at Swayzee, Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 


IOWA 


Chatsworth 

Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Temporarily suspended August 29, 
1939) 

Gear Lake 

Clear Lake Bank and Trust Company 


(Capital 350, 000, Surplus and Profits 
7,000. A. Knutson, President, 
Ww. PEO Cashier. Conversion 

of First National Bank in Clear Lake, 

remoer 10, 1939) 

Gear Lak 

First National Bank in Clear ike 

(Converted to Clear Lake Bank and 

Trust Company, November 10, 1939) 

Badyville 

First Bank & Trust Company, Office 

of Ottumwa 

(Discontinued November 18, 1939) 


Ira 

‘Farmers Savings Bank, Office 
Mitchellville 

(Closed December 30, 1939) 


Lester 

Security Savings Bank, Office 
larchwood 

Paul Schoening, Manager. Opened 

ptember 15, 1939) 
McCallsburg 

State Bank & Trust Company, McCalls- 
burg Office of State Bank & Trust 
menpeny. 

(F. E. Nail, Manager. Opened October 
23, 1939) 
Ottumwa 

Fidelity Savings Bank.......... 72-60 
(Capital: Common $75,000, Preferred 
$75,000, Surplus $50,000. Walter’ T. 
Hall, President, Walter Light, Cashier. 
Change in title of First Bank & Trust 
Company, November 20, 1939) 
Ottumwa 

First Bank & Trust Company....72-60 
(Changed title to Fidelity Savings 
Bank. November 20, 1939) 
Red Oak 

*First National Bank........... 72-198 
(Consolidated wth Houghton State 
Bank, effective January 2, 1940) 


KANSAS 
Courtland 


Peoples State Bank 

(Moved and changed title to The 
Scandia State Bank, Scandia, October 
2, 1939) 

Cuba 

Farmers State Bank 

(Merged with Agenda State Bank, 
Agenda, November 25, 1939) 

Elkhart 

‘First National Bank 23 
(Voluntary liquidation. Reported De- 
cember 15, 1939) 
Elkhart 

*The First State Bank 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. G. L. Hayward, President and 
Cashier. Change in title of Rolla State 


Bank, Rolla, effective December 1, 
1939) 


Grinnell 
Grinnell State Bank 


(Closed by order of board directors 
August 19, 1939) 
Kelly 


State Bank of Kelly 

(Taken over by First National Bank. 

Centralia, September 20, 1939) 
Leonardville 

Farmers & Merchants State poe 


(Began voluntary liquidation oven 
ber 9, 1939) 
Liebenthal 
"State Bank of Liebenthal 83-1248 
(Closed by order cf Board of Direc- 
tors, December 6, 1939, and is now in 
the hands of the Banking Depart- 


*Rolla State Bank 

(Changed title and location to The 
First State Bank, Elkhart, December 
1, 1939) 

india 

The Scandia State Bank 83-1111 
(Capital $20,000, Surplus $2,500. 
Adolph Johnson, President, Walter 
Boyles. Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Peoples State Bank, 
Courtland. Effective October 2, 1939) 


Liberty KENTUCKY 
*The "casey County Bank 


February, 1940 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. C. 

E. Moore, President, C. N. Shaw, 

Cashier. Opened December 21, 1939) 
Liberty 

Commercial 

(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 

tors and placed its affairs in the hands 

of the State Banking Department for 

liquidation November 25, 1939. 
Providence 

Providence Citizens Bank 73-210 

(Closed for liquidation September 1, 

1939 by order of Division of Banking) 
Springfield 

Washington County Bank 

(Assets taken over by Springfield 

State Bank, October 23, 1939) 


LOUISIANA 

Norco 

*Luling-Hahnville Bank, Branch 
Luling 8 
(Opened December 18, 1939) 

Norco 

*The St. Charles National Bank. 84-428 
(Voluntarily liquidated December 26, 
1939) 

MAINE 

Portland 

*First National Bank at Portland.52-4 
(Consolidated with Portland National 
Bank under chartér of Portland Na- 
tional Bank and under the title of 
First Portland National Bank, De- 
cember 30, 1939) 

Portland 

*First Portland National Bank...52-5 
(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and Prof- 
its $755,138. Linwood E. Ashton, 
President, Everett M. Holden, Cashier. 
Consolidation of First National Bank 
at Portland and Portland National 
Bank. Consolidated December 30, 
1939 under charter of Portland Na- 
tional Bank. Branch at 575 Congress 
St., operated by First National Bank 
at Portland was reauthorized for con- 
solidated bank) 

Portland 

*Portland National Bank § 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank at Portland under charter of 
Portland National Bank and under the 
title of First Portland National Bank, 
December 30, 1939) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Commonwealth Bank of Baltimore 


(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ity assumed by First National Bank 
October 10, 1939. To be operated as 
Howard Street Office) 
Baltimore 

First National Bank, Howard Street 
Office, 715 Howard St 

(Wm. J. Seward, Manager. Succeeded 
Commonwealth Bank of Baltmore, Oc- 
tober 10, 1939) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Chicopee 

*Cabot Trust Company 
(Merged with Hadley Falls Trust 
Company, Holyoke, December 23, 
1939 and operated as Chicopee 
Branch) 

Chicopee 

*Hadley Falls Trust Seen Chico- 
pee Branch of Holyok 
(Opened December 733, * 1939) 

Lynn 

Central National Bank 
(Consolidated with Manufacturers 
National Bank as Manufacturers- 
Central National Bank of Lynn, 
August 31, 1939) 

Lynn 
Manufacturers-Central National Bank 
Of EMORs cccccccccccccesscecss ec sees 
(Capital: Common $400,000, Preferred 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $175,000. 
Joseph A. Lamper, President, Earl I. 
Foster, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Manufacturers National Bank and 
Central National Bank. Effective 
August 31, 1939) 

Lynn 
Manufacturers National Bank. ..53-86 
(Consolidated with Central National 
Bank as Manufacturers-Central Na- 
tional Bank of Lynn, August 31, 1939) 


MICHIGAN 
Galesburg 


First National Bank & Trust Company 
of Kalamazoo, Galesburg beeen, of 
Kalamazoo . 74-657 
(Marvin Wantz, Manager. * Succeeded 
ins State Bank, December 4, 


Galesburg 
Galesburg State Bank 
(Absorbed by First National Bank & 
Trust Company of Kalamazoo, Decem- 
ber 4, 1939 and operated as Gales- 
burg Branch) 

Highland Park 

*Highland Park Trust Company... 


(Consolidated with Guardian Bank, 
Royal Oak, December 15, 1939 as The 
Wayne Oakland Bank, Royal Oak, 
which bank now operates a branch 
office at Highland Park) 

Highland Park 

*The Wayne Oakland Bank, Branch 
Office of Royal Oak 

(Opened December 15, 1939 when the 
Guardian Bank, Royal Oak and High- 
land Park Trust Company, Highland 
Park, consoldated as The Wayne 
Oakland Bank, Royal Oak) 

McBain 

Lake City State Bank, McBain ye 
of Lake City 4-730 
(Cc. W. Schelling, Manager. Pein 3 
McBain State Bank, September 1, 
1939) 

McBain 

McBain State Bank - 
(Taken over by Lake City State Bank, 
Lake City and operated as a branch, 
September 1, 1939) 

Royal Oak 

*Guardian Bank - 
(Consolidated with Highland Park 
Trust Company, Highland Park, De- 
cember 15, 1939, as The Wayne Oak- 
land Bank, Royal Oak, which bank 
now operates a branch office at 
Highland Park) 

Royal Oak 

*The Wayne Oakland Bank 

(Capital $300,000, Surplus and Profits 
$140,000. Alex. J. Groesbeck, President, 
Lee C. Abrams, Cashier. Consolidation 
of Guardian Bank, Royal Oak and 
Highland Park Trust Company, High- 
land Park) 


MINNESOTA 
Lyle 


First National Bank 
(Sold to Farmers State Bank, October 
29, 1939) 
Rochester 
Rochester Loan & Trust Company 
(Liquidating. Large part of trust busi- 
ness taken over by Olmsted County 
Bank & Trust Company) 
Stewartville 
First State Bank - 
(Absorbed by Stewartville National 
Bank, September 2, 1939) 


MISSOURI 
Campbell 


State Bank of Campbell - 
(Capital $25,006, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. H. S. Hostetler, President, 
S. E. Bage, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Peoples Bank, Hol- 
comb. Effective November 20, 1939) 

Holcomb 
Peoples Bank 
(Moved and changed title to State 
Bank of Campbell, Campbell, Novem- 
ber 20, 1939) 

Miami 
Miami Savings Bank 80-1104 
(Absorbed by Farmers Savings Bank, 
Marshall. October 1, 1939) 

Pine Lawn (Br. of St. Louis P. O.) 
*Pine Lawn Bank 80-1693 
(Changed title to Pine Lawn Bank 
and Trust Company, December 11, 
1939) 

Pine Lawn (Br. of St. Louis P. O.) 
*Pine Lawn Bank and Trust Company 

80-1693 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$55,000. Douglas W. Dodds, President, 
Thomas Francis, Secretary. Change 
in title of Pine Lawn Bank, effective 
December 11, 1939) 

Seymour 
The Seymour Bank - 
(Capital $25.000, Surplus $5,000. Sam 
E. Trimble, President, E. R. Mayfield, 


Cashier. To open on or about Decem- 
ber 1. 1929) 


Villa Ridge 
*Villa Ridge State Bank 80-1361 
ee liquidated December 20, 


MONTANA 
Miles City 


Bank of Miles City 

(Deposit liability \ssumed and cer- 
tain assets purchased by First Na- 
tional Bank in Miles City at close of 
business September 2, 1939) 
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Philipsburg 
Montana State Bank 
(Taken over by Metals Bank & Trust 
Company, Butte, October 14, 1939) 


NEBRASKA 
Falls Ci 


t 
Falls City State Bank 
(Liquidated through First 
Bank, September 5, 1939) 
Genoa 
First National Bank 
Merged with Genoa National Bank 
August 13, 1939) 
Lawrence 
Security State Bank 
(Placed in hands of Department of 
Banking. Reported October 16, 1939) 
Omaha 
Bank of Florence, 8502 N. ex * 
7-69 
(Changed title and location to North 
Side Bank, 30th St. and Ames Ave., 
December 11, 1939) 
Omaha 
North Side Bank 
(Change in title of Bank of Florence 
which moved from 8502 N. 30th St. to 
1933) and Ames Ave., December 11, 


National 


NEW JERSEY 
Ege Harbor City 
Egg Harbor Commercial Bank. .55-390 
(Deposits transferred to Egg Harbor 
City Trust Company, October 7, 1939. 
Assets being liquidated by FDIC) 
Tuckerton 
*Tuckerton Bank 
(Taken possession Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance, De- 
cember 26, 1939 for liquidation) 


NEW YORK 
Cobleskill 


Farmers & Merchants Bank... .50-567 
(Stockholders voted to liquidate vol- 
untarily. Reported September 19, 1939) 

New York 
Trade Bank & Trust Company. .1-662 
(Capital: Common $206,000, Capital 
Notes $194,000, Surplus and Profits 
$349,000. Henry L. Schenk, President, 
Arthur Larschan, Comptroller. Change 
in title of Trade Bank of New York. 
Effective October 5, 1939) 

New York 
Trade Bank of New York......1-662 
(Changed title to Trade Bank & Trust 
Company, October 5, 1939) 

New York 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Agency of 
Basle, Switzerland, 15 Nassau St. 1-799 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 

Saugerties 

*The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Saugerties 
(Consolidated with» The Saugerties 
Bank under the charter of The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Saugerties and under the title of The 
Saugerties National Bank & Trust 
Company, December 16, 1939) 

Saugerties 

*The Saugerties Bank 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank & Trust Company of Saugerties 
under the charter of The First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Saugerties and under title of The 
Saugerties National Bank & Trust 
Company, December 16, 1939) 

Saugerties 

*The Saugerties 
Trust Company 
(Capital $140,000, Surplus and Profits 
$126,000. Consolidation of The First 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Sauger- 
ties and The Saugerties Bank. Con- 
solidated under charter of The First 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Saugerties, December 16, 1939) 


National Bank & 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Hemp 


*Bank of Biscoe, 
Branch of Biscoe 
(Paul Barber, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 2, 1940) 

Spindale 
Union Trust Company of Shelby, 
Spindale Window Branch of Ruther- 
fordton Branch of Union Trust Com- 
BORY, GROIODF..cccccccce 
(J. Preston Stockton, 
open about December 1, 1939) 

Valdese 

The Northwestern Bank, Branch of 
North Wilkesboro - 66-933 
(C. W. Myers, Jr., Manager. To be 
opened about October 15, 1939) 
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Tellers Window 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Erie 


*Farmers State Bank 
(Closed December 15, 1939) 

Hunter 

*First National Bank 2 
(Converted to Security State Bank of 
Hunter, December 30, 1939) 

Hunter 

*Security State Bank of Hunter.77-287 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
December 30, 1939) 

St. Thomas 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Grafton 
(Francis Ottem, Manager. 
August 21, 1939) 

Sentinel Butte 

*The Interstate 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 30, 1939) 

Strasburg 

*First State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated. 
January 2, 1940) 


Opened 


Reported 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 
*The Central Trust Company, Court 
(Consolidated with Race Street Office, 
December 16, 1939) 

Milan 

*The Erie County United Bank, Branch 
of Vermilion 56-1047 
(Opened December 27, 1939 when the 
Vermilion Banking Company, Ver- 
milion, and the Farmers & Citizens 
Banking Co., Milan, consolidated as 
The Erie County United Bank with 
main office at Vermilion and branch 
at Milan) 

Milan 

*Farmers & Citizens Banking Com- 
pany 56-1047 
(Consolidated with Vermilion Bank- 
ing Company, Vermilion as The Erie 
County United Bank with Main office 
at Vermilion and branch at Milan, 
December 27, 1939) 

Vermilion 

*The Erie County United Bank. .56-704 
(Consolidation of Vermilion Banking 
Company, Vermilion and Farmers & 
Citizens Banking Company, Milan. 
Consolidation effective December 27, 
1939, with main office at Vermilion 
and branch at Milan) 

Vermilion 

*Vermilion Banking Company. .56-704 
(Consolidated with Farmers & Citi- 
zens Banking Company, Milan as The 
Erie County United Bank with main 
office at Vermilion and branch at 
Milan, December 27, 1939) 


OKLAHOMA 
Carnegie 


*First State Bank 
(Sold to Farmers 
December 9, 1939) 

Hooker 

*Farmers & Merchants National Bank 

86-781 

(Entered voluntary liquidation by a 
merger with the First National Bank, 
December 16, 1939) 

Tyrone 
First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidated. Deposit lia- 
bilities assumed by Citizens State 
Bank, Liberal, Kans. October 30, 1939) 


86-1260 


National Bank, 


OREGON 
Springfield 
*Bank of Oregon 
(Capital $25,000. . L. Edmunds, 
President, Willis N. Ekblad, Cashier. 
Opened January 2, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Berwick 


The Berwick Bank...........60-714 
(Thomas Morton, President, A. H. 
Everett, Cashier. Change in title of 
Berwick Savings & Trust Company. 
Effective November 6, 1939) 
Berwick 
Berwick Savings & Trust Company 
060600eseceeeele 
Berwick Bank, 
November 6, 1939) 
Claysville 
Farmers National Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated November 9, 
1939) 
Reading 
Berks County Trust Company, Branch 
at Lancaster Ave. & Noble St......... 
(Opened October 16, 1939) 


Reading 
Union National Bank of Reading, 


Lancaster Avenue Branch....... 

(Discontinued September 9, 1939) 
York 

York Morris Plan Company 

(Changed title to The Morris Plan 

Consumer Discount Company of York. 

Reported November 15, 1939) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Williamston 
The Pelzer-Williamston Bank. .67-723 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Geo 
P. Wenck, President, W. A. Hopkins 
Cashier. Opened November 1, 1939) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Buffalo Gap 
Buffalo Gap State Bank 78-407 
(Changed title and location to South. 
ern Hills Bank, Edgemont, November 
4, 1939. Opened an exchange at Buf. 
falo Gap) 

Buffalo Gap 
Southern Hills Bank, Exchange of 
Edgemont . 
(B. W. Keating, Manager. Opened 
November 4, 1939 when the Buffalo 
Gap State Bank changed its title and 
location to Southern Hills Bank, 
Edgemont) 

Edgemont 
Southern Hills Bank 78-407 
(Capital: Common $19,000, Debentures 
$6,000, Surplus $2,500. C. . Kerr, 
President, Thomas L. Seppala, Cashier, 
Change in title and location of Buf- 
falo Gap State Bank, November 4, 
1939) 

Revillo 

*Dakota State Bank, Office of Milbank 


(Certificate of authorization 
December 19, 1939) 

Revillo 

*Farmers & Merchants 
of Watertown 
(Became an office of Dakota State 
Bank, Milbank. Reported January 2, 
1940) 

Vermillion 

Citizens Bank......... . . 78-693 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$19,000. Ray G. Stevens, President, F. 
E. Bowman, Cashier. Change in title 
of Citizens Bank and Trust Company, 
October 6, 1939) 

Vermillion 

Citizens Bank and Trust Compems 


issued 


Bank, Office 


(Changed title to Citizens Bank, Oc- 
tober 6, 1939) 
Vienna 
Citizens State Bank, Vienna Office of 
GOPGOR Clty. cc cccscccccccccecccceces 
(Opened October 2, 1939) 
Vienna, 
Farmers National Bank........78-78 
(Voluntary liquidation as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1939) 
Willow Lake 
Citizens State Bank, Willow Lake 
Office of Garden City. 
(O. M. Hill, Manager. Opened October 
2, 1939) 


TENNESSEE 

Hollow Rock 

*Bank of Hollow Rock 
(Consolidated with 

Bruceton as Home Bank with head 
office at Bruceton and branch at 
Hollow Rock, January 2, 1940) 

Hollow Rock 

*Home Bank, Branch of ee 

1- 

(Opened January 2, 1940 when the 
Bank of Hollow Rock consolidated 
with the Home Bank, Bruceton as 
the Home Bank with head office at 
Bruceton and branch at Hollow Rock) 

Maynardville 

*Maynardville State Bank 

+a for liquidation December 4, 
19 


TEXAS 

Beckville 
*Continental State Bank 
(Changed title to Peoples State Bank 
of Beckville, December 14, 1939) 

Beckville 
*Peoples State Bank of eee 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,962. Johnie 
L. Edens, Cashier. Change in title of 
Continental State Bank, effectve 
December 14, 1939) 

Highland Park (Dallas P. O.) 
Highland Park State Bank... .88-2188 
et $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
$22,500. Carney L. Dowlen, President, 


W. L. Pickens, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 1, 1939) 
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Kirkland 

*First State Bank 

(Liquidating through State 
Bank, Childress, December 1, 1939) 
North Zulch 

*Guaranty Bond State Bank... .88-1203 
(Closed January 4, 1940 by ‘order of 
Board of Directors and placed in 
hands of Banking Commissioner for 
liquidation) 

Paradise 

*Peoples State Bank 

(Entered voluntary liqudation 
December 13, 1939) 

Peaster 

*Farmers Bank (Private) 

(Closed December 28, 1939) 
Randolph 

First State Bank 

(Voluntarily liquidated November 20, 
1939. Depositors being paid in full 
through the Leonard National Bank, 
Leonard) 


Roby 
Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Guy 
Patterson, President, Sam Morgan, 
Cashier. Opened October 16, 1939) 
Toyah 
Citizens State Bank. 
(Assets purchased and. liabilities as- 
sumed by First National Bank, Pecos, 
September 30, 1939) 
Turkey 
*Farmers & Merchants State. .88-2136 
(Entered voluntary liquidation through 
First National Bank, Quitaque, as of 
December 27, 1939) 


VIRGINIA 


of Southside Virginia, 

Branch of Carson 68-724 
(L. S. Temple, Manager. To open Oc- 
tober 2, 1939) 

Roanoke 
Liberty Trust Bank.............68-63 
(Capital $750,000, Surplus and Profits 
$204,000. Harold G. Robertson, Presi- 
dent, F. B. Wilson, Treasurer. Change 
in title of Liberty Trust Company. 
Effective November 1, 1939) 

Roanoke 
Liberty Trust Company.. - 
(Changed title to Liberty Trust Bank, 
November 1, 1939) 


WASHINGTON 


Bank of 
Washington, 


Pe Ell 
*National 


Washington, 
Tacoma, 


Branch of 
Tacoma 98-288 
(Closed December 30, 1939. Business 
transferred to Coffman-Dobson Branch 
at Chehalis) 

Walla Walla 
Union Bank & Trust Company...98-17 
(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 21, 1939 and 
operated as Walla Walla Valley 
Branch, Seattle-First National Bank, 
(Spokane & Eastern Division) 

Walla Walla 
Walla Walla Valley Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank (Spokane & 
Eastern Division) -+.98-17 
(Harold Davis, Manager, R. S. Beau- 
pre, Assistant Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 21, 1939 upon the taking over 
of the Union Bank & Trust Company 
of Walla Walla by the Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle) 

Waterville 
Bank of Waterville...... - 
(Transferred assets and liabilities 
October 21, 1939 to The National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, 
which opened a branch at Waterville) 

Waterville 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Waterville Branch of a oer} 
(Succeeded Bank of Watervilie whose 
assets and liabilities were transferred 
to The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle, Seattle, October 21, 1939) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charles Town 

Peoples Bank of Charles Town. 69-198 
(Capital $37,500, Surplus and Profits 
$21,000. John L. Meyers, President, H. 
W. Willis, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of Farmers Bank of 
Shepherdstown, — Effec- 
tive September 5, 1939) 

Fairmont 

*City National Bank of Fairmont.. 
(Capital $100,000. C. 
President, Oral J. Jones, 
Charter issued December 26, 
Huntington 

Guaranty Bank & Trust Commons 


Cashier. 
1939) 


ee ee 


February, 1940 


ose $160,000, Surplus i" 000. D. 

iddle, President, A. Beckett, 
Cashier. Proposed opening  #-. Octo- 
ber 10, 1939) 

Shepherdstown 
Farmers Bank of Shepentens 
(Moved and changed title to Peoples 
iso) of Charles Town, September 5, 


WISCONSIN 
Cato 


The Farmers State Bank 
(Closed September 15, 1939) 


Friesland 
Merchahts Union Bank, 


79-854 


Farmers & 
Friesland Paying & PTE Station 
of Columobus......... eeccces 
(Rink Cupery, Manager. “Opened Octo- 
ber 16, 1939) 

Friesland 
Friesland State Bank.. 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 
Union Bank, Columbus, October 14, 
1939) 

Hartland 

State Bank of Hartland - 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. D. A. 
Kerr, President, A. J. Quinn, Cashier. 

: Opened November 18, 1939) 

zena 

*Suring State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Suring 
(Earl Dionne, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 2, 1940) 

Madison 

*The Central Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany 79-51 
(Consolidated with The Na- 
tional Bank of Madison under charter 
and title of The First National Bank 
of Madison, December 30, 1939) 

North Bend 
Ettrick State Rank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Ettrick 
Discontinued December 1, 1939) 

Oshkosh 

*First Trust Co. in Oshkosh 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank in Oshkosh under charter and 
title of First National Bank in Osh- 
kosh, December 30, 1939) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


t Indicates Press Report 


ALASKA 
Fairbanks 


*tAlaska Yukon Bank. 

(Jack Mullen, correspondent) 
Kodiak 

Bank of Kodiak. 

(To open about February 1, 1940) 


CALIFORNIA 
Napa 
*Napa Bank of Commerce. 
(Articles of Incorporation filed De- 
cember 29, 1939) 


GEORGIA 
Marietta 


tCobb Exchange Ban 
(Capital $50,000. H. 6. Schilling, Cor- 
respondent) 


ILLINOIS 
Salem 


Salem Bank & Trust Company. 
(Permit issued September 14, 1939) 


IOWA 
Brandon 


tFarmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
Independence. 

Harris 

*+Sibley State Bank, Office of Sibley. 
(Elmer Geronsin, in charge) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
First National Bank of Baltimore, 
new branch at 776 E. Twenty-fifth St. 
(Reported August 28, 1939) 
MINNESOTA 
Hendricks 


tState Bank of Hendricks. 
(Capital $25,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Indianola 
tSunfiower County Bank. 
(Herman Moore, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 
Mohawk 


tOneida National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Utica. 


OKLAHOMA 
Watonga 


tAmerican State Bank. 
(D. P. Richardson, 
correspondent) 


Oklahoma City, 


F DI C Changes 


Since Final 1939 Rand MNally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 
“inden—First Bank of Linden 
Linden—The First National 

Linden 
Tuskegee—Alabama 


CALIFORNIA 


Crockett—Bank of Pinole, 
Branch 

Crockett—The First National Bank of 
Crockett, Head Office and Branch 


Turlock—Peoples State Bank....Delete 


Valona 
Add 


IDAHO 
ee eeeeiibemeninee Falls’ er 


Kendrick—Kendrick State Bank. Delete 


ILLINOIS 


Round Lake—First State 
Round Lake 


Bank of 
Delete 


INDIANA 
Carlisle—Sullivan State Bank, bean 


Sullivan—Sullivan State Bank 
Add “Head Office” 
Swayzee—The First National Bank at 
Swayzee . Delete 
Swayzee—Grant County State Bank. Add 


. 


10WA 
Clear Lake—Clear Lake Bank & Trust 
Cc 


oO. 
Clear Lake—The First 
in Clear 
McCallsburg—State Bank & Trust Co., 
McCallisburg Office of Nevada....Add 
Nevada—State Bank & Trust Co. 
Add “Head Office” 


National 


Kelly—The State Bank of Kelly. Delete 


KENTUCKY 


Providence—Providence Citizens Bank 
Delete 
Springfield—Washington ‘County Bank 


Delete 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Commonwealth Bank of Bal- 
timore Delete 


Tere eee eee eee ee 


MICHIGAN 
McBain—The Lake City State Bank 
Branch of Lake City Add 
McBain—The McBain State Bank. ‘Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Greenbush—Greenbush State Bank.Add 
Lyle—The First National Bank of Lyle 

Delete 
Bank of 
.-Delete 


Stewartville—First 
Stewartville 


MISSOURI 


Miami—Miami Savings Bank....Delete 


MONTANA 


Miles City—The Bank of Miles City 
- Delete 
Philipsburg—Montana State Bank.. 
. .Delete 


NEBRASKA 
Falls City—Falls City State Bank. Delete 
Genoa—The First National Bank of 
GOMOB § cccccsccces PP 
Lawrence—Security State Bank. .Delete 
ee Live Stock National — 
° coonauan 
Omaha—The Live Stock National Bank 
of South Omaha......... Delete 


NEW JERSEY 


Egg Harbor City—The Egg 
Commercial Bank....... 


Harbor 
Delete 
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NEW YORK 
Cobleskill—Farmers and 
Bank 
New York—Trade Bank of New York, 
Head Office and Branch 
New York—Trade Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Head Office and Branch....Adu 


NORTH DAKOTA 
St.. Thomas—Walsh County State weer 
A 


Merchants 


Branch of Grafton 


OKLAHOMA 


Covington—First State Bank 
Tyrone—The First National 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick—Berwick Bank 
Berwick—Berwick Savings & Trust Co. 
Delete 
Claysville—The Farmers National Bank 
of Claysville Delete 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Williamston—The Pelzer-Williamston 
Bank 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo Gap—Buffalo Gap State Bank 


Buffalo Gap—Southern 
Exchange of Edgemont 
Edgemont—Southern Hills Bank, (Head 
Office) Add 
Vermillion—Citizens Bank 
Vermillion—Citizens’ Bank and Trust 
Company 
Vienna—Citizens State 
Office of Garden City A 
Vienna—The Farmers National Bank of 
Vienna Delete 
Willow Lake—Citizens State Bank, 
Willow Lake Office of Garden City 


Hills 


Bank, 


Highland Park (Dallas P. O.)—High- 
land Park State Bank 
Roby—Citizens State Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Jarratt—The Bank of Southside Vir- 
ginia, Branch of Carson 
Roanoke—Liberty Trust Bank 
Roanoke—Liberty Trust Co 


WASHINGTON 


Walla Walla—Seattle-First National 
Bank, Walla Walla Branch of a 
Add 
Walla Walla—Union Bank & Trust 
Company of Walla Walla 
Waterville—Bank of Waterville. Delete 
Waterville—The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, Branch of Seattle 
A 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charles Town—Peoples Bank of Charles 
Add 


Huntington—Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company ..... Ad 

Shepherdstown—The Farmers 
Shepherdstown 


WISCONSIN 


Cato—The Farmers State Bank..Delete 
Friesland—Farmers & Merchants Union 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
of Columbus Add 
Friesland—Friesland State Bank. Delete 


State Banks Hold Their Own 


In making his report to the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks last year, R. N. 
Sims, Secretary-Treasurer, stated: 
“Twenty-one years ago when my 
first report in its present form was 
issued, the total resources of our 
state banks were 25% in excess of 
those of the national banks, and 
today the total resources of the state 
banks are 22% in excess of the 
national banks, showing that the 
state banks have maintained their 
position despite unfair criticisms 


which some have leveled agaings{ 
them. This is significant and testifies 
both to the need of the state banks 
in our financial system and to thei 

place in the hearts of the American 
people. There are 4,877 more state 
banks than national banks. Capita] 
funds of state banks exceed those 
of national banks by a billion and a 
quarter. Deposits exceed those ¢ 

national banks by five and one hs 
billion. Loans and discounts exceed) 
national banks by four and one 
half billion. Total resources excee@ 
national banks by seven and on 

quarter billion. 1 


Financing Government 


By Harold M. Groves, Universi 
of Wisconsin. 

Published by Henry Holt and Co 
pany, New York City. 

Price $5.00. 777 Pages. 


“Financing Government” is re 
ommended as a readable, well 
rounded discussion covering al 
phases of taxation and _ publi¢ 
finance. After setting out the prin 
ciples underlying the present sy: 
tem of bank taxation, the author 
advocates certain legislative change 
which would permit the state 
wider discretion in _ classifying 
banks for tax purposes. 


Special emphasis is placed upon 
recent changes in fiscal policies 
the federal government and the ad 
visability of extending govern 
mental services. Social Securi 
taxes are taken up in some detai 
reviewing both the desirable and 
undesirable features of the levie 
on payrolls. The author conclude: 
however, that the social securi 
laws confer “an excellent bargaif 
in life insurance” upon the bene 
ficiaries. 


An entire chapter is devoted 
the pros and cons of Death an 
Gift Taxes, stressing the theoreti- 
cal justifications for the inclusie 
of transfers in contemplation o 
death in the taxable estate. As ad 
ministrators, executors and trustee 
are well aware, each of seve 
states may claim the right to 
income and corpus; this perplexs 
ing problem is ably analyzed in th 
light of recent Supreme Court de 
sions. One of the unique features ¢ 
this volume is the short, decisi 
summary to be found at the con 
clusion of each chapter. Detaile 
bibliographies and numerous ref 
erences to the leading authoritie 
follow these summaries. 


—Lawrence R. Bloomenthal. 
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